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Education 


Books for Sale. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


N Examination will be held on June 26, 27 
and 28 to fill up not less than five residential 
Scholarships, three non-residential Scholarships 
and some exhibitions. For particulars apply by 
letter to the Bursar, Westminster School Bursary, 
Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 








ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


A® Examination will be held on Tuesday, June 

25 and following days for filling about twenty 

vacancies on the Foundation. Particulars of the 

Examination may be obtained from the Bursar, 

Lady oo St. Paul’s School, Hammersmith 
oad, W. 








ACATION COURSES IN FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ENGLISH, etc., LANGUAGE, 
LITERATURE, etc., organised by the Vacation 
Courses Council in the UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH, August 1907. Excellent Staff of 
40 Professors and Lecturers from -France, Ger- 
many, etc. The Month’s Course (Two Fortnights) 
will consist of from 62 to 84 Lectures and Lessons 
in each Language. Fees—Month, in One Lan- 
guage, £2, etc. Syllabus from the Hon. Secretary, 
Prof. KIRKPATRICK, University, Edinburgh. 








Appointments Vacant 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE SENATE INVITE APPLICATIONS 
from Graduates of the University of London 

or of some other University for the following 
POSTS :—Two Secretaryships to the University 
Extension Registrar, one at a salary of £300, and 
the other at a salary of £250. One secretary will 
be associated chiefly with the work of the Inspec- 
tion and Examination of Schools, and the other 
with the work of the University Extension Lectures. 
Application, addressed to the Principal (from 
whom further particulars may be obtained), must 
reach the University not later than Saturday, 


June 22, 
; ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 
May 30, 1907. 








Art 





LD BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEPHERD'S 

Exhibition of Landscapes and Portraits by 

Early Masters of the British School is now open. 

—SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. 
James’s, 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrgy, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 





IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
Cf visit pupils.—** Coloma,”* West Croydon, 


ALZAC’S WORKS in English, 40 vols., 

cloth, gilt tops, and frontispiece to each vol., 

55s. Carriage free.—W. E. GouULDEN, 5 St. Paul’s 
Canterbury. 





IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World, Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application, Books 
Bought.—WaLtTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 











C= OF ENGLAND, Murray’s 

Handbook to, profusely illustrated, 7 vols., 
original white cloth, good condition, published 
£5 98., for 50s. net.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








NOTICE. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.c. 


All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of ‘ ‘The Academy, '' 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 








THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


view of recent references in these pages 

to my variorum edition of “ The Blessed 
Damozel”’ and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of THE MosHerR Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


Tuomas B. MosHER, PoRTLAND, Maine, U.S.A 








BOOK PUBLISHING. 


ENTLEMAN, 13 years’ experience with 
leading firm of London Publishers, seeks 
engagement either indoors or Town Traveller.— 
—Box 21, ACaDEMy Office, 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
w.c. 





AN opening is offered to a thoroughly ex- 

rienced gentleman. Apply for interview 
with Principal to Box 11, Partington’s, 37 South- 
ampton Street, Strand, 





T= BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Oftered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman or twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 


advantages : 
FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 


- long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. ’ 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Typewriting 





UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per rooo words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully — 

at home (Remington), Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100 copies. — M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 





err. promptly and accurately 
done, 10d, per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Mezssgr, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Com- 

mercial, Legal and General Copying executed 

with neatness and despatch. Price list on appli- 
cation.—-R. H. SpuRRiIER, Newport, Essex. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Bookseller, 
15 Piccadilly, London, W., 
Has transfered his business to 


11 GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
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NEW VOLUME OF SWIFT'S PROSE WORKS. 
In 12 vols, Small post 8vo, 5s. each, 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. 


Edited by Tempre Scott. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. With numerous Por- 
traits and Facsimiles. “ Bohn’s Standard Library.” 


Vol. XI. LITERARY ESSAYS. [ Just published. 


This volume eontains the “ Polite Conversations,” “Directions to Servants,” 
“Pro for Correcting the English Tongue,” “ Letter of Advice to a Young Poet,” 
and other pieces ; and also;the “‘ Fragment of Autobiography,” “‘ The Holyhead Journal,” 
and[Swift’s Will. 

“4An adequate edition of Swift—the whole of Swift, and nothing but Swift—has 
long been one of the pressin g needs of students of English literature. ,. . Mr. Temple 
Scott has undoubtedly earned the gratitude of all admirers of our greatest satirist, and 
all students of vigorous, mascuiine, and exact English.”—AtTHENazuM. 





A Handy Dictionary for Busy People. 
1100 Pages Large 8vo. 1400 Illustrations. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


THE LARGEST AND LATEST ABRIDGMENT OF WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


This recently issued work retains all the essential features of ‘“‘ The International.” 
It has a very full Vocabulary, complete Definitions, and adequate Etymologies, and 
indicates Pronunciation by familiar Diacritical Marks and Respellings, Numerous and 
valuable Appendices are included. 


Price, in Cloth, with Thumb Index. ° . 12s. net. 

» Sheepskin ,, 99 o 6 ; » 16s. 4, 
ALSO A SPECIAL THIN PAPER EDITION 

ART CANVAS, with Thumb Index . : « 14s, net. 

SEALSKIN ” - - . . o Zit. » 


Write for full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages and Prices, which will be sent 
post free on application. 














London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C 


MAUNSEL'S IRISH BOOKS 


The Playboy of the Western World 


By J. M. SYNGE, With Portrait of the Author, sketched at Rehearsal 
by J. B. YEATS, R.H.A, Cloth, 2s, net. 25 copies on hand-made 


paper, 5s. net, 








The Aran Islands 
ByJ. M.SYNGE. Large Paper Edition, with 12 Drawings by JACK B, 
YEATS, coloured by hand. Crown 4to, hand-made paper, limited to 150 
copies, 21s. net, Ordinary Edition, demy 8yo, with the Drawings in 
black and white, §s. net. 


“No reader can put the book down without the feeling that he, too, has actually been 
present upon those lonely Atlantic rocks . . . among the passionate strange people whose Ways 
are described here with so tender a charity,’”—JoHN MASEFIELD (Daily News). 


The New Islands 


By SYDNEY BROOKS. Crown 8vo, ts. net. 


“A masterplece of clear statement and comprehension . . . Everybody, both in England 
and Ireland, ought to read this book.”"—R. W. R. (Black and White). 


Abbey Theatre Series of Irish Plays 


Is, net each vol, 





List of the Series and other Irish books sent on 
receipt of a postcard. 





‘ MAUNSEL & CO., Ltd., 96 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 





IMMEDIATE SUCCESS OF THE NEW REVIEW. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 


No. I * Price 2s. 6d. net 
AT ALL BOOK SHOPS & BOOK STALLS 


“The Tribune "’ of June 7, 1907, says: 

‘** The Oxford and Cambridge Review,’ which makes its first appearance to-day, 
fills in a worthy manner a vacancy that has long been felt in our 
periodical literature. Its primary object will be to provide a meeting-place in 
which those who have the welfare of both Universities at heart may come to a fuller 
understanding of their common points of resemblance and dissimilarity, and seek by 
free discussion the answer to some of the questions that confront them. It will not 
confine its attention to questions of higher education, but also hopes to be a mouth- 
piece of University opinion on matters other than affairs of purely academic moment. 
‘The Review will open its columns to all shades of thought and opinion, and will be 
published once during each term. It is edited by Mr. Oswald R Dawson. : 

‘' The first number contains an excellent array of articles by writers 
of high standing, mostly on different aspects of University lifee The most 
notable contribution is an essay, hitherto unpublished, by John 
Stuart Mill, ‘On Social Freedom.’... Mr. R. W. Livingstone, M.A., 
contributes the opening article on ‘Alma Mater.’ ... Mr. Arthur C. Benson has a 
brief paper on ‘ Introspective Literature.’ The Master of University College, Oxford 
(Dr. R.,W. Macan), contributes ‘A i1Few Words in Defence of the University of 
Dublin.’ Professor Ernest A. Gardner has a very informing article on ‘The British 
School at Athens,’ and the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell contributes ‘Some Lessons in 
Co-education from the United States.’ A first article on ‘ The Religion of the Under- 
graduate ’—giving a rather optimistic view—is written by Mr. W. Temple, B.A., whilst 
Viscount Wolmer writes on ‘ Politics at the University.’ ‘There are also articles by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Cunningham, D.D., Dr. A. W. Verrall, andj Mr. R. F. 


Cholmely, M,A.” 
NOW READY 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 


No. I (price 2s. 6d. net) containing an hitherto unpublished 
Essay by JOHN STUART MILL. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 8s. 64., post free. 


Please write for Prospectus. 


IRELAND IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY 
By G LOCKER LAMPSON. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN FRANCE 
By Miss BETHAM EDWARDS. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


RUSSIA AND REFORM 


By BERNARD PARES, M.A. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


THE TRAVELS OF THE KING 
CHARLES Il. By EVA SCOTT. 155. net. 


THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY AND THE 


ENCLOSURE OF COMMON FIELDS 
By GILBERT SLATER, M.A. Illustrated, ros, 6d. net. 


SICILY AND ENGLAND 


By Mrs. WHITAKER. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


REED ANTHONY, COWMAN 
An Autobiography by ANDY ADAMS, Author of “The Log of a 
Cowboy.” 6s. 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 
By A. F. POLLARD, Professor of Constitutional History at 
University College, London. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GODDESS OF REASON 
A Romantic Drama of the French Revolution. 
JOHNSTON, Author of “By Order of the Company.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE GOOD COMRADE 


Is an excellent name for an excellent book. The story is distinctly 
original, the heroine is original, and the characters are original. 
Miss SILBERRAD has chosen a heroine with a strong sense of 
humour.—The Tribune. 


DOCTOR PONS 
By PAUL GWYNNE (Author of “ Marta”) has a startlingly 
original plot and a most picturesque background.—E vening Standard. 


THE THREE COMRADES 


Is the title of a powerful romantic story written by the famous 
German novelist GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of“ Holyland’ 
and “ Jorn Uhl.” 


Lonpon: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 











By MARY 
8vo, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


A WELL-INFORMED correspondent of the Daily Mail tele- 
graphed from New York on June 9g the views of 
Mr. J. H. Sears, American publisher, on contemporary 
English novels. British novelists (all praise be to them) 
fail it seems to write works adapted for the American 
market. Considering the receipts usually returned by the 
American publisher they are not subjected to many 
temptations. There are however honourable exceptions— 
Mr. Hall Caine, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and Mr. Robert Hichens, “who rank with leading 
American novelists.” We trust that Mrs. Ward will be 
gratified with her peers in the American sense, Frankly 
it is hard on the accomplished author of ‘‘ Helbeck 
of Bannisdale”’ to be gibbeted on the gallows of American 
approval; though we may not agree with Mrs. Ward and 
may not altogether subscribe to her views about fiction 
(or the Times Book Club) it should be recognised that she 
belongs to an intellectual zenith very far removed from 
that nadir of the other writers with whom she is 
**commercially”’ classified. It should be remembered 
that the quack French writer Max Nordau admires 
Shakespeare and Mr. Alfred Austin. 


The really interesting point about the criticism of 
Mr. Sears is his indictment of the other novelists who 
reflect the growing licence of the “ titled” and “ sporting 
classes of Britain.” They arenot mentioned by name; a 
tact of omission has been exercised. Who are they? we 
can only hazard their names ; Mr. H.G.Wells surely cannot 
be among the number. ‘The problems of sex revolting 
to the American Public” have little space in his delight- 
ful philosophic romances, the socialism of which may 
appeal to the “titled,” but can hardly amuse the 
“ sporting classes of Britain.” Is it Mr. Maurice Hewlitt, 
that medizvalised Meredith, who has omitted “ the great 
majority of healthy readers from his calculations ?’”’ Or is 
Mr. Thomas Hardy the exquisite malefactor who prefers 
art and truth and small royalties to the moral approba- 
tion (at 50 per cent.) of gum-chewing occidentals? It 
cannot be the delicate craft of Miss Mary Chomondley 
(our latter-day Bronté) that has wounded the long ears of 
that American public which some Oberon must have 
pulled long ago. Let us implore Mr. Sears to be 
indiscreet ; these literary secrets are exasperating. 


It is gratifying, however, to know what Americans do 
like and to realise their standards of excellence. But 





what American writer, may we ask, ranks with Mr. Robert 
Hichens? Is there really any one over there who writes 
stories about cats which fall in love with men, and inter- 
minable tales of passions in a desert by an oasis of borrowed 
— and under a fata morgana of cheap philosophy 
and vulgar sentimentality ? But, according to Mr. Sears, 
“the relationship of the sexes is entirely different in 
England and America,” and that accounts, perhaps, for the 
popularity of Mr. Hichens. Mr. Hall Caine is more easily 
explained away. His appeal is more obvious. Has he 
not described somewhere members of a Piccadilly club 
standing on the steps smoking, drinking, and chaffing the 
passers-by ? Such vivid pictures of English life oe 
appeal to that tamer society of which Mr. Harry Thaw is 
an ornament. Yet it is cheering from a literary point of 
view to learn that our fiction has generally ceased to 
attract the bleached Hiawathas of the Hudson. 





Yet it would be churlish to deny that America has 
produced great writers who can hold their own with any 
European or Asiatic. Edgar Allan Poe is one of the 
great English stylists though he was too cosmopolitan 
to beanything but American. Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Walt Whitman, the once over-rated and the now under- 
rated Longfellow, are among the attenuated list of reputa- 
tions which have floated across the Atlantic. Among 
contemporaries we must not forget Mary Wilkins and her 
exquisite stories, nor those profound philosophic essays 
of Santayana, who is also a poet of the first rank; while 
America has given to archeology and to art criticism 
many valuable contributors. America, too, has produced 
the only modern architecture existing, and has sur- 
rendered (unwillingly perhaps) one of the greatest living 
novelists to England, Mr. Henry James. 


Clovis Hugues, who has just died in Paris at the age of 
fifty-six, will be best {remembered for his lyrical and 
dramatic poem “Jeanne d’Arc.” His curious hump- 
backed figure, his long black hair and good-humoured 
meridional face in which there was the dark tint of 
negro as well as of Provencal blood, will be much 
missed from the lobbies of the Chamber, for though he 
had ceased to be a Deputy for several years past, he 
remained a confirmed and animated “ lobbyist’ until the 
end. Clovis Hugues was one of the most intimate 
friends of Victor Hugo, at whom he used to poke quiet 
fun in the moments of the great poet’s most exaggerated 
fits of vanity. His political career was more poetical 
than practical. He deserved to be described as the last 
of the Boulangists, for all through his life he remained 
faithful to the patriotic Nationalist creed, and long after 
the suicide of General Boulanger he sti!l upheld the 
principles which in 1888 so nearly caused a revolution in 
France and the overthrow of the Republican régime. 
Clovis Hugues lived a Bohemian life in a little house on 
the confines of Montmartre. His wife, a sculptress of 
considerable talent, made a sensation before marrying 
the poet-deputy by shooting dead the lawyer who, she 
considered, had insulted her during the divorce proceed- 
ings brought against her by her first husband, 


The most interesting piece of newspaper intelligence 
which we are authorised to make public to-day is that our 
old friend and contemporary the Globe has changed hands. 
This event took place on Wednesday evening, the vendors 
being the executors of the late Sir George Armstrong and 
the purchaser being Mr. Hildebrand Harmsworth. — We 
understand that it is a perfectly personal and private 
acquisition on his re and that the newspaper will not 
be the property of the firm with which his name is 
associated. It will continue to support the Tariff Reform 
Policys 
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We can only regret the change. The present Sir George 
Armstrong, it is well known, does not enjoy the most robust 
health, and Mr. W. T. Madge who for so long has controlled 
the business arrangements of the paper has for some time 

ast felt the need of a rest. In fact the executors of the 
ate Sir George Armstrong had not much room for 
choice. The alternatives were either that they should 
sell the journal or have it conducted by a paid editor and 
peony a new staff, It has so many good traditions 
owever, that one hopes it is not going to suffer the 
same revolutionary change that was made in the 
Standard. Indeed the Globe might in its best days have 
been called ‘the Standard”’ of evening papers. It was 
conducted with the same discretion, caution and good 
taste that were the distinguishing characteristics of 
Mr. Mudford and Mr. Byron Curtis. 


On a future occasion perhaps we may say something 
about its history from the time when it took over the 
Traveller and became henceforth the Globe and Traveller, 
something too of its talented contributors, of Father 
Prout, of Mr. Francillon the novelist, of Mr. Ponsonby 
Ogle at one time its editor, of Mr. E. V. Lucas who 
in days gone by was its literary gossip, and of that 
distinguished army of men who, in the novitiate of 
their career, contributed those delightful turn-overs that 
have so long been a feature of the paper. 





The variations of newspaper policy with regard to 
artistic matters are always interesting to watch. A few 
years ago the drama was the Cinderella of the arts as far 
the Daily Press was concerned. Except the Daily 
Telegraph no morning paper treated it at any length or 
gave it any importance. Time has changed all that and 
there is now no morning paper of any pretensions what- 
ever which does not give a substantial amount of its 
space to theatre criticism. But curiously enough while 
other papers now treat the drama at greater length and 
with greater attention than formerly, the Daily Telegraph 
has begun to pursue an opposite policy so that it one 
wants a complete or an intelligent account of what is 
going on in contemporary drama one must turn not to 
the Telegraph but to the Times or the Morning Post. 
Their record is at once more complete and better done. 
The Telegraph for instance gave no notice whatever of 
the last Stage Society production. It absolutely ignored 
one of the more important recent revivals at the Court. 
Whether this is due to some mysterious question of 
advertisement policy we do not pretend to know, but 
that it isextremely unwise from the editorial stand-point 
we are quite certain. Papers which fail to supply news 
end by losing readers. 


Mr, William Archer’s essay on the "Drama in Per- 
spective ’’ published in the Tribune on Jure 7, ought to 
be posted in the foyer of every London theatre, and a 
copy should be sent to every dramatic critic, young and 
old. Since Matthew Arnold declared with truth that 
our drama was the most contemptible in Europe, Mr. 
Archer’s pronouncement is the most important(because the 
most truthful) that has been yet made, Mr. Archer is like 
the child in Hans Andersen’s fairy story, who quite simply 
observed that the Emperor had no clothes. Putting aside 
the Elizabethan drama as too inflammatory a subject, Mr. 
Archer points out that it is only within the last twenty 
years that we have possessed practical stage plays of 
literary or permanent dramatic worth, and that it is 
absurd to talk of the decay of something that is only just 
born. The penetrating criticism of Goldsmith, Sheridan 
and Congreve, those palms in the Sahara of English 
drama, should also be digested by Mr. Archer’s lachrymose 
colleagues, 


So Mr. Keble Howard’s one-act drama about “‘ Martha,” 
in spite of the favourable account (in the press) of its recep- 





tion on the first night, has been withdrawn after a week’s 
run atthe Haymarket. ‘‘ The Smiths of Surbiton” did not 
appreciate their protagonist, It is odd that two other plays 
at two other theatres denounced by Mr. Keble Howard in 
the DailyMai/are still running and drawing crowded houses, 
and it is odder still that to those who were present the 
reception accorded to each appeared enthusiastic, though 
described in the Daily Mail as “damp and dull.” As we 
did not see “ Martha’’ we cannot judge of its merits or 
defects. Its failure does not imply that it lacked the 
vulgarity of its author’s novels. There is a good deal in 
Mr. Tree’s theory that the public if properly treated cares 
for good work. 


As M. Clemenceau has perhaps even higher qualities as 
a man of letters than as a statesman there is a good 
probability that the legislative proposition for extending 
copyright in France, the authors of which are MM. Paul 
and Victor Margueritte, may receive the serious attention 
of the Government. The copyright law in France is very 
similar to that which prevails in England. At the end of 
forty years literary property falls into the public domain, 
and thenceforward all profit from an author’s books 
accrues solely to the publisher. It is obviously unfair 
that the products of genius or intelligence should be less 
sacred as property than landed estate. No doubt a 
complete revolution in the status of the literary man 
might ensue if he or his heir were able to call in the lease 
of his property in the same way as do great landowners 
such as the Duke of Westminster and Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor. A M. Maurice Barrés, who is, we under- 
stand, a deputy with some literary pretensions (he was 
recently, we believe, elected a member of the French 
Academy), opposes the projected measure on the ground 
that the heirs of an author might forbid the continued 
publication of a masterpiece. This seems to us a very 
far-fetched objection, devoid of practical value, and even 
of common sense. 


Professor Robinson Ellis, the Corpus Professor of 
Latin at Oxford, is bringing out a work upon the Opuscula 
Vergiliana. The reputation of the Professor for the 
finest scholarship and erudition is nothing less than 
European. Although in his seventieth year Professor 
Ellis shows no sign of failing interest or energy, and 
quite recently travelled to the French and Belgian 
capitals for purposes of research and special study of 
manuscripts. He was formerly Vice-President of Trinity 
College, where he still continues to reside, occasionally 
occupying his lodgings at Corpus Christi. 


We are asked by Professor Knight to state that the 
amount required for the purchase of the cottage at 
Nether Stowy in which Coleridge lived and did his chief 
poetic work, has been raised, thanks to the action of the 
influential committee which have taken the matter up. 
A further sum of {200 for the up-keep of the cottage is 
required, and an appeal is made “to all lovers of English 
Literature” to produce this small sum. It is quite 
possible to be a sincere lover of English literature with- 
out being in the least interested in the preservation of this 
or that house, in which this or that poet or man of letters 
lived, but we are delighted to give publicity to Professor 
Knight’s appeal and there should surely be no difficulty 
in collecting so small a sum as that required. Want of 
generosity to poets (when they are dead) and to 
“honoured bones” generally, is not a failing of the 
British character. The writer of this note (a distin- 
guished poet) has a feeling amounting to an absolute 
conviction that, after his death, everything necessary for 
his funeral expenses and ‘‘a suitable memorial ”’ will be 
forthcoming to any reasonable amount from his many 
admirers; but being at present alive and, comparatively 
speaking, well, he has to put up with hard work, “‘ good 
advice,” and very insufficient remuneration ! 
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SONATA 
WuaT joy! 
The slender daffodils, 
Their heads upraised, no longer coy, 
Pour forth the song of Spring; 
They hymn the budding year 
In voices loud and clear 
That greenly ring. 
— Now, hark, the eglantine !— 
But oh, the tender trills 
Of thy tendrils, 


Green vine ! 








FROM PAUL VERLAINE 
“ AVANT QUE TU NE T’EN AILLES” 


BEFORE thy glory fails, 
Wan star of morning prime, 
—A thousand quails 


Are singing in the thyme.— 


Turn toward the bard, I pray, 

With his love-laden eyes ; 
—The lark with day 

Into high heaven doth rise.— 


Turn toward the bard thy gaze 

Drowned in the blue of morn; 
—What glad amaze 

’Mid the ripe fields of corn !— 


Then make my love-thoughts beam 
Down there—far, far away! 

—The dewdrops gleam 
Merrily on the hay.— 


On these dream-pastures sweet 

Wherein she wanders still . . . 
Be fleet! Be fleet! 

The sun o’ertops the hill ! 


Joun B, WAINEWRIGHT. 





LITERATURE 
LANDOR ON CHARLES FOX 


Charles James Fox, A Commentary on his Life and Character. 
By Wa ter Savace Lanpor. Edited by SrTeruen 
Wueeter. (Murray, 9s.) 


In the year 1811 one John Bernard Trotter, a worthy and 
insignificant man, published his ** Memoirs of the Latter 
Years of the Right Honourable Charles James Fox,’’ a 
respectably twaddling, slightly ridiculous, not altogether 
uninteresting book. It was the work of a clumsy hero- 
worshipper, well-meaning, sincere, but obviously charmed 
with the opportunity of standing close to the hero. He 
was Fox’s secretary. Had he possessed anything of 
Boswell’s genius he might have given us something like 
Boswell’s book, for he was a faithful observer so far as his 
powers went, and Charles Fox was the most open-hearted 
soul in the world and must needs have made a friend of 
his secretary if he had one at all: moreover, there must 
surely be many people like myself, to whom Charles Fox 
is at least six times as interesting as Dr. Johnson, 
infinitely as we respect that immortal sledge-hammer. 
However, his book was as it was, and such as it was it 
annoyed Landor. So he wrote a commentary on it, and 
sent the commentary, with a dedication to Madison, 
President of the United States, to John Murray. Murray 
printed it and then got frightened, as seems not infre- 
quently to have happened to that personage, and as in 
the case of ‘“‘Don Juan”’ he called on common friendship 
to consult and remonstrate with the author—calling in 
this case on Southey. Finally Landor “ got the hump,” 
as they say, and the thing, though printed, was not 
published at all. I do not blame John Murray, The 
commentary had much offence in it and was nothing very 
wonderful after all. Landor was a comparatively young 
man and had done little: Murray might well have been 
excused for not knowing that Landor was Landor. Now, 
when we have that knowledge and anything that Landor 
wrote has an interest, the case is different, and the present 
Mr. Murray has done well to repair the omission of his 
grandfather. Of the few copies originally printed one 
survived in the possession of the late Lord Houghton, 
whose son, Lord Crewe, has allowed Mr. Wheeler to tran- 
scribe it. It is handsomely set forth and the editorial 
notes are good and sufficient. 

I have noticed in reviews that this commentary has 
been compared to the critical work of Mr. Swinburne. 
The comparison, even for a reviewer, is inept. Mr. 
Swinburne is consistently unrestrained and extravagant 
both in praise and blame. Landor could knock out 
many a hard phrase for his dislikes, and had generous 
eulogies for his admirations, but his prose is never all 
that, or anything like all that—as Mr, Swinburne’s is— 
and most of the book in question is reasonable comment. 
It could not have been otherwise, for in reality he hated 
neither Fox nor the secretary. He hated Fox as a poli- 
tician, to be sure, though he hated Pitt far more bitterly, 
but he did not—who could ?—hate Fox as a man. He 
wrote elsewhere of him that “he had more and warmer 
friends than any statesman upon record: he was the 
delight of social life, the ornament of domestic. Mr. Fox 
was aman of genius, and (what in the present day is 
almost as rare) a gentleman,” You cannot keep up a 
flow of vituperation against a man of whom you think 
that. And Landor evidently had rather a weakness for 
our Trotter. He makes fun of him and his pompous 
records, but he says that “ his feelings, at times, gave him 
all the air and character of genius. A pure and energetic 
warmth of imagination . .. ”’ and so on, all very kind 
i Not like Mr, Swinburne when he attacks—not 
at all. 

Nevertheless there are many excellently strong expres- 
sions in the book, and I am happy to quote some of them 
for the instruction of contemporary writers, who (I am 
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one of them) are very deficient in this kind of vigorous 
language, though I am glad to see the ACADEMY is be- 
ginning to revive it, Thus Landor says of Dryden that 
"of his poems, a part seems to have been composed in a 
brothel, the remainder in a gin-shop;” of the young Fox 
that ‘‘to the principles of a Frenchman ”’—frightful 
principles, according to Landor—‘ he added the habits 
of a Malay”—a fine phrase; of Canning that he “‘is 
among those sour productions, which acquire an early 
tinge of maturity, and drop off. It is idleness or un- 
wariness in those who pick them up and taste them, and 
folly or shame in those who do not spit them out.” He 
considered Voltaire an epitome of the French, “ versa- 
tile, lively, vain, lying, shameless, unfeeling, unprincipled, 
and ambitious,” and that “‘no man ever was so well 
formed to govern France as Bonaparte. ... He was 
chosen to fill his office as thief-takers are chosen for 
theirs: from knowing the wants and habits of the aban- 
doned and desperate.” I admire this sort of writing even 
when I do not agree with its sense : when one does agree 
the effect is wonderfully satisfying, as in a splendid pas- 
sage, too long to quote, in which he denounces the 
abominations of the factory system, the chief disgrace of 
our history. 

Most of the book, however, is, as I said, temperate and 
reasonable enough. It is not really, as its title implies, 
an essay on Fox, but a mere review, discursive and rather 
casual, of Trotter’s ‘“‘ Memoirs.” It ranges widely, and 
perhaps the best of it is its literary criticism on Virgil, 
Ovid, Spenser, Ariosto, Racine and Euripides. Not really 
a notable performance, it is interesting because it is 
Landor’s and always readable for its own sake, 


G, S. STREET, 


A GRAND OLD MAN 


Comedies of Aristophanes in six volumes. Vol. vi.: The 
Plutus (with the Menaechmi of Plautus), edited, translated 
and explained by Bensamin Bickiey Rogers, (Bell, 
8s. 6d., Menaechmi, separately, 1s. 6d.) 


It will perhaps. surprise some of the readers of the 
ACADEMY to hear there was a “grand old man” before 
Gladstone ; yet Persius in his first satire couples Aristo- 
phanes under that title with bold Cratinus and indignant 
Eupolis : 
audaci quicunque adflate Cratino 
iratum Eupolidem praegrandi cum sene palles, 


But in the play now before us Aristophanes appears not 
as the greatest representative of Old Comedy but as the 
harbinger of Menander and the New Comedy, which 
abandons politics and personal raillery, and takes for its 
subject types of character, manners and the incidents of 
private life. The Plutus was produced at Athens in 
B.C. 388, when the poet was about sixty, the last of the 
extant plays of Aristophanes, and the last produced in 
his ownname. For two lost plays, Acolosicon and Cocalus, 
brought out later, appeared under the name of his son 
Arirés. They are said to have approximated, one to the 
type of the Middle Comedy, and the other to that of the 
New. So the “grand old man”’ is not only the father (as 
being the greatest) of the Old Comedy but the grandfather 
of the New, and through it of the drama of Terence, 
Plautus, Moliére. The Plutus is, therefore, from some 
points of view, the most interesting of the Aristophanic 
dramas extant. Like two which preceded it, the Lysis- 
trata and the Ecclesiazusae, or ‘‘ Womenin Parliament,” 
there is no parabasis, in which the leader of the chorus 
“comes forward” to set forth the grievances or triumphs 
of the poet and his views on public affairs. In the Plutus 
there are no choral songs, none of those “ woodnotes 
wild” of the Clouds and Birds, not to be rivalled else- 
where save in the plays of Shakespeare; none of the 
searchlights of literary criticism and parody which flash 
through the Frogs and Thesmophoriazusae. We have not 





the exquisite idylls-of the Peace and Acharnians nor 
the dazzling topsyturvydom of the Birds and Lysistrata ; 
it does not lash like the Knights and Wasps; but we have 
admirable wit and humour, triumphs of expression (for 
which Mr. Rogers’s scholarly dexterity is just the quality 
most needed in a translator), and fine portraiture of 
social types. The comedy turns on the fact that in this 
world the wicked often flourish like a green bay tree, 
while the righteous are in poverty and destitution. This 
is because Wealth (Plutus) is blind. Let him be once 
restored to sight and all will go well. Then the righteous 
become wealthy and the ungodly have to beg their bread 
—and the result is the absolute extinction of Poverty 
(Penia). The whole scene between Chremylus and Penia 
is in the true Aristophanic vein, and Mr. Rogers does 
justice to it. We give a specimen of it (510-534): 


Pov. 


Why if Wealth should allot himself equally out (assume that his sight 
ye restore), 

Then none would to science his talents devote or practise a craft any 
more. 

Yet if science and art from the world should depart, pray whom would 
ye get for the future 

To build you a ship, or your leather to snip, or to make you a wheel 
or a suture? 

Do ye think that a man will be likely to tan, or a smithy or laundry to 
keep, 

Or to iow up the soil with his ploughshare, and toil the fruits of 
Demeter to reap, 

If regardless of these he can dwell at his ease, a life without labour 
enjoying ? 

Cu, 


Absurd! why the troubles and tasks you describe we of course shall! 
our servants employ in. 
Pov. 


Your servants! 


But how will ye get any now? 
to tell. 


Cu. 
With the silver we’ve got we can purchase a lot. 


I pray you the secret 


Pov. 
But who is the man that will sell ? 


Cu. 


Some merchant from Thessaly coming, belike, where most of the kid- 
nappers dwell, 

Who still, for the sake of the gain he will make, with the slaves that 
we want will provide us. 


Pov. 


But wo let me say, if we walk in the way wherein ye are seeking to 
uide us, 

There'll be never a kidnapper left in the world. No merchant of course 
(can ye doubt it ?) 

His life would expose to such perils as those had he plenty of money 
without it. 

No, no; I’m afraid you must handle the spade and follow the plough- 
tail in person, 

Your life will have double the toil and the trouble it used to. 


Cu. 
Thyself be thy curse on! 
Pov. 
No more on a bed will you pillow your head, for there won't bea bed 


in the land, 

Nor carpets; for whom will you find at the loom, when he’s plenty of 
money in hand ? 

Rich perfumes no more will ye sprinkle and pour as home ye are 
bringing the bride, 

Or apparel the fair in habiliments rare so cunningly fashioned and 


yed. 

Yet of little avail is your wealth if it fail such enjoyments as these to 
procure you. 

Ye fools, it is I who alone a supply of the goods which ye covet ensure 


you. 

I sit like a Mistress, by Poverty’s lash constraining the needy 
mechanic ; 

When I raise it, to earn his living he'll turn, and work in a terrible 
panic, 


In connection with the cure of Plutus Mr. Rogers gives 
some interesting information about the Epidaurian 
sanctuary still called Sto Ieré, a word which illustrates a 
curious practice which came to prevail in more modern 
Greece, whereby places took on the prefix és. Sto Ieré is 
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és rd ‘Iepdv; as Stalimene (Lemnos) is és raév Ajpror, and 
Stanco (the modern name of Kos) is és ray «a. It is as if 
we should now get into a way of saying Hackney-way 
and Brixton-wards for Hackney and Brixton. The best 
example of all is Stamboul, Cityway, és rav rdw, The 
night spent in the temple is admirably described, Here 


is part of it (667-695): 
AR. 


Soon the Temple servitor 

Put out the lights, and bade us fall asleep, 
Nor stir, nor speak, whatever noise we heard. 
So down we lay in orderly repose. 
And I could catch no slumber, not one wink, 

by a nice tureen of broth which stood 
A little distance from an old wife's head, 
Whereto I marvellously longed to creep. 
Then, glancing upwards, I beheld the priest 
woes the cheese-cakes and the figs from oft 
The holy table; thence he coasted round 
To every altar, spying what was left. 
And everything he found he consecrated 
Into a sort of sack; so I, concluding 
This was the right and proper thing to do, 
Arose at once to tackle that tureen. 


WIFE, 
Unhappy man! Did you not fear the God? 


Car. 


Indeed I did, lest he should cut in first, 
Garlands and all, and capture my tureen. 
For so the priest forewarned me he might do. 
Then the old lady when my steps she heard 
Reached out a stealthy hand ; I gave a hiss, 
And mouthed it gently like a sacred snake. 
Back flies her hand ; she draws her coverlets 
More tightly round her, and, beneath them, lies 
In deadly terror like a frightened cat. 

Then of the broth I gobbled down a lot 

Till I could eat no more, and then I stopped. 


In another excellently written passage Carion describes 
the blessings wrought by the visit of Plutus, now cured of 
his blindness (802-817) ; 

Car. 
How pleasant ’tis to lead a prosperous life, 
And that, expending nothing of one’s own. 
Into this house a heap of golden joys 
Has hurled itself though nothing wrong we’ve done. 
Truly a sweet and pleasant thing is wealth. 
With good white barley is our garner filled 
And all our casks with red and fragrant wine. 
And every vessel in the house is crammed 
With gold and silver, wonderful to see. 
The tank o’erflows with oil; the oil-flasks teem 
With precious unguents; and the loft with figs. 
And every cruet, pitcher, pannikin, 
Is turned to bronze; the mouldy trencherlets 
That held the fish are all of silver now. 
Our lantern, all at once, is ivory-framed. 
And we the servants, play at odd-or-even 
With golden staters. 


The dialogue with the Informer beginning 850 is far 
too long to quote. He laments the ill-luck that now 
pursues him. A comparison with the Informer-Scene in 
the Birds, as Mr. Roger observes, will show that, though 
the material and surroundings of Comedy have changed, 
the vis comica is as great in the later as the earlier play: 
indeed to us, as to Mr. Rogers, the passage in the Plutus 
seems wittier and more dramatic. The Scene with the 
Old Lady is excellent, but smacks more of Wycherley 
than Congreve. 

As in all the editions of Mr. Rogers there are many 
scholarly comments both in the explanatory footnotes and 
in the Critical Appendix; but these we have not room to 
consider. 

Mr. Rogers has added a very spirited version of the 
Menaechmi of Plautus, to give the English reader a clear 
idea of the difference between the Old Attic Comedy and 
the New which Aristophanes adumbrated in the Plutus 
and inaugurated in the Cocalus brought out after his 
death by his son Ararés, He rhymes in all save the 
parts of the play written in trimeter iambics. We have 
space only for one specimen, and it shall be taken from a 





impropriety.” 





lyrical passage, in which Erotium welcomes her lover 
Act ii. scene 3: 
Nay leave the doors so; don’t shut them but go 
And on what is within your attention bestow. 
Let everything there that is needful be done. 
Be the couches bedight, and the perfumes alight, 
For by sweetness and neatness a lover is won. 
Pleasant surroundings are his bane, our gain. 
But where is he, the cook declared was standing 
Outside the door ? 
Ah there he is, my chiefest love, my best 
Most generous patron, paramount 
Here, in this house of mine: 
I will approach and speak. 
O soul of my life, what is this that I see? 
O, why wilt thou stand at my doors which expand 
As wide as thine own at thy lightest command ? 
Did I say as thine own? Why, whose else should they be? 
These doors are thine own; they belong but to thee. 


Come, all is ready now, 
All that thou badest is prepared and done. 
Come, and recline beside me at the feast : 
Come in, dear love, come in, 


R. Y. TYRRELL, 


TUDOR AND STUART 


An Introductory History of England from Henry VII. to the 
Restoration, By C. N. L. Furtcuer, (Murray, 5s.) 


Tuts book is the second volume of Mr, Fletcher’s 


attempt to place before boys who will think for themselves and not 
merely learn by rote a somewhat unconventional view of the leading 
events and personages in English history, unfettered by traditional 
—— and yet resting upon nothing beyond the ordinarily received 
authorities. 


Such a task is a difficult one, in part of it Mr. Fletcher 
has certainly succeeded, he has put forward uncon- 
ventional views; for instance, “‘ Henry VIII. was a fat bad 
man;” “itis difficult to regard Edward VI. as the young 
Josiah raised up by heaven to extirpate the worship of 
idols ;’’ Mary was ‘a prim little woman of pallid com- 
plexion;” Elizabeth “a flirt to the very verge of 
Yet in spite of these unconventional 
views, on the whole Mr. Fletcher’s book is a valuable 
addition to our school literature, it is the outcome of the 
new historical school and puts the different personages 
before us in a way not to be found in any other school 
history. The account of Henry VII. is in our view hardly 
fair‘to that king, yet it is far better than the stock picture 
to be found in our histories. It recognises that Henry 
VII. was the first English king who eo a part in the 
great game of European politics, We may differ as to 
the precise part he played or the way he played it, but 
Mr. Fletcher is right in saying that at his death he held 
the balance of Europe in his hands. Over Henry VIII. 
Mr. Fletcher lets himself go; it is hardly worthy of the rest 
of his book thus to describe the king : 


A monster of egotism and cruelty who shocks us the more from the 
fact that he had the name of God and conscience for ever on his lips. 
He combined in his own person the odious attributes of popular 
despot and anointed demagogue. 


It recalls Lord John Russell’s stilted account of Henry as 
the man who “ first confuted the heretic whom he after- 
wards had the satisfaction to burn.” 

We are inclined to agree that Anne Boleyn was 
“ neither beautiful, intellectual nor virtuous.” Indeed, it 
is open to question if any lady who had been resident in 
the French court of that period could be described by the 
last adjective; but whatever her failings might be, we 
must protest against Mr. Fletcher’s appellation that she 
was “‘a horrid female.’”’ Nor can we accept his account 
of Mary Stuart, ** the primitive woman was for ever peep- 
ing out in her.” Nor of Elizabeth, ‘‘she cannot do with- 
out three lovers at least sighing for her at the same time.’”’ 
This he says she gets “ from her wicked mother.” 

If Mr. Fletcher’s book had much of this style of writing 
we should have hardly considered it adapted for schools, 
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but there are far better things in it. His portrait of 
Sir Roger as an example of an Elizabethan squire is 
as good a picture as we have read for a long time of 
an English country gentleman of the sixteenth century, of 
the men who \formed the backbone of England. That, 
and the last chapters of the story of the next Sir Roger, 
carry on the account of English country life to the Rebel- 
lion, forming a description that it would be hard to equal, 
and it is with almost a sigh that we read of the news 
from Basing House in March 1644, that the father, 
son, and grandson “lie dead in the fatal valley where 
the infant stream trickles down from Bramdean to 
Cheriton Mill.” Mr. Fletcher is on the whole inclined to 
deal leniently with James I. Hesays: “ his career may well 
illustrate a sermon on the virtue of temper, tact, and self- 
restraint.” Had he possessed all these virtues and not 
been as the French statesman described him “ the most 
learned fool in Christendom” his “kingly gift” to his 
son could not have been other than it was. Temper, tact, 
and self-restraint might have postponed the fight, but it 
had to come, and it was well for England it came when 
and as it did. We do not think Mr. Fletcher is at his 
best in his account of the Civil War. He underrates 
what in our opinion was the true Royalist strength, the 
personal belief in Charles and what Charles represented. 
We who have full opportunity, which his contemporaries 
had not, for seeing how deceitful he was, fail to appreciate 
how differently he appeared to his followers. Possibly 
his most skilful acts were the concealment of his deceit 
from his courtiers. But no amount of evidence that can 
now be adduced as to Charles’s duplicity will affect the 
fact that his followers believed absolutely in him, and he 
was able by his personal conduct to maintain that belief. 
Mr. Fletcher’s account of the Commonwealth brings out 
points that the whole of the old-fashioned histories 
ignored—the dread of the European States to the rise 
of a new military power,a dread which operated very 
strongly against the Royalists; the government by martial 
law which was really that of Cromwell; the difficulties 
which beset Cromwell and compelled him to govern in one 
way. All these are well brought out and tend to give us 
a very different view of Cromwell to what was formerly 
the case. Probably it is impossible now to Say what 
Cromwell would have done if he had had a free hand. 

On the whole we have to thank Mr. Fletcher for his 
book. On various points we differ from him, but we recog- 
nise the labour andcare he has bestowed on his work ; and 
it is good work to have written a history which will make 
persons think that the stereotyped judgments based often 
on partial and indifferent evidence need revision, even 
if we are not always able to agree with the revised version 
submitted to us. 


THE ELECTRIC THEORY OF MATTER 


Electrons, or the Nature and Properties of Negative Electricity. 
By Sir Ottver Loner. (Bell, 6s.) P 


‘THE present book,” says Sir Oliver Lodge in his pre- 
face, “is intended throughout for students of general 
physics and in places for specialists, but most of it may 
be taken as an exposition of a subject of inevitable 
interest to all educated men.” This description is well 
warranted, Parts of this book are only for specialists. 
There are not a few mathematical calculations too 
abstruse for the lay reader. But the main theme of the 
book is not hard to follow. The ordinary unscientific 
reader is probably aware that great things have been 
happening in physics lately. We have all heard of the 
X-rays and radium and may know that these dis- 
coveries have something to do with electricity. We may 
remember that Mr. Balfour addressed the British Asso- 
ciation at Cambridge on electrons. But the ordinary 
reader must want to know what it all comes to. That he 
can discover in this book, and after being instructed in 
the relation of ordinary electrical phenomena to cathode 





rays, radium and magnetic storms, etc., he can find how 
discoveries made in very different parts of physics all 
bear on the electric theory of matter. 

The book suggests that there is ee hope of the ancient 
quarrel between philosophy and science coming to an 
end. Since the time of Democritus scientists have 
insisted on supposing that the material world is made up 
of matter plus something else, that something else 
involving motion, and since the time of Plato philosophers 
have insisted that we can only know matter by what it 
does; that its real existence must be in action, that if 
science insists that everything is material, it cannot 
explain what matter is and that it admits the existence of 
motion which, whatever it is, is not matter as ordinarily 
conceived. Electricity was supposed to solve the diffi- 
culty, but before the discovery and measurement of elec- 
trons it only complicated the question. Electricity was 
only a name given to the behaviour of matter under cer- 
tain conditions because it was different to the behaviour 
of matter under other conditions. Matter, or “something 
we know not what,” sometimes transferred motion what- 
ever motion is, and sometimes an electric charge—another 
something ‘‘ we know not what.” In what way does the 
discovery of electrons take us further? In this way. 
Under certain conditions we find existing not this 
mysterious matter which involves motion which is not 
matter, or which carries an electric charge which makes it 
move, but the electric charge independent and isolated. 
And an electric charge is only the way it behaves or is 
only motion. In knowing the way it behaves we know 
all about it. There is no mysterious substratum behind. 
Yet this self-existing motion has a size which can be 
measured and all the other properties of matter. It is 
suggested that in time we may be able to show that all 
phenomena which we call material are only complicated 
modes of such energy. What this means is shown by the 
hypotheses as to the constitution of an atom given by 
Sir Oliver Lodge on pp. 148-150. We quote two of them. 


The bulk of the atom may consist of a multitude of positive and 
negative electrons, interleaved as it were, and holding themselves 
together in a cluster by their mutual attractions, either in a state of 
intricate orbital motion or in some geometrical configuration, kept 
permanent by appropriate connections. 


Or the bulk of the atom may be composed of an indivisible unit of 
positive electricity, constituting a presumably spherical mass or jelly 
in the midst of which an electrically equivalent number of point elec- 
trons are, as it were, ‘‘sown’’; these electrons probably distributing 
themselves in rings, after the fashion of Alfred Mayer’s floating 
magnetic needles, and revolving in regular orbits about the centre of 
the jelly, with a force directed to that centre and varying as the direct 
distance from it. 


Sir Oliver Lodge is careful to point out that these are 
still mere hypotheses. We have not yet done with un- 
known substrata. We do not know what positive 
electricity is. The relation of those actions which we call 
positive electricity to those which we call negative is not 
thoroughly understood. And were that task accomplished, 
we are still left with the mysterious ether, which, as the 
late Lord Salisbury pointed out, is only a name for ‘‘ that 
which undulates” and probably must always remain so. 
But there is no reason to suppose that the phenomena of 
positive electricity will not some day be made as intelli- 
gible as the phenomena of negative electricity have been 
shown to be in this book. Then we shall know the con- 
stitution of matter in the sense that we shall be able to 
understand all the forms of its existence as modes of its 
action according to the laws of physics. Science then 
will present an account of matter which will satisfy the 
demands of metaphysic. 

For the most wonderful feature of their discoveries 
is the power which physics shows to explain in forms of 
sight and touch movements which must always be 
hidden from the senses. The structure of an atom will 
never be seen however fine our instruments are. Yet it 


seems possible that we shall soon be able to regard it as 
a complicated astronomical system of a particular kind. 
And that conception of it will not be a mere guess or 
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hypothesis but a description which will enable us to fore- 
tell its behaviour under different conditions. And is not 
that the aim and purpose of all knowledge ? 

We may not all be interested in questions of electric 
inertia, or radio-activity or the instability of atoms for 
themselves, but we must be interested in the approach to 
what Sir Oliver Lodge describes as “ the theoretical and 
proximate achievement of what philosophers have always 
sought after, viz., a unification of matter,” 








THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Sculpture of the West. By Dr. Hans Strecman. Translated by 
Marian Epwarpes, Temple Cyclopedic Primers. (Dent, 
Is, net.) 


WE have ceased to wonder at the marvels of cheapness 
issued by Messrs. Dent. All our capability of wonder is 
now directed to the fact that in every instance the value 
is fully maintained. ‘Sculpture of the West” is no 
exception to the rule. One hundred and sixty pages 
are filled with excellent type and a considerable number 
of good photographic illustrations, followed by a small 
but useful bibliography and an index of artists’ names. 
If ancient sculpture, Greek and Roman, can only claim 
some forty pages, we have no cause to grumble, for the 
literature of this branch of the subject is enormous, and 
for the most part easily accessible. The short chapter on 
the Christian era to 1000 A.D. seems to postulate rather 
too much knowledge on the reader’s part. In the section 
devoted to the early Middle Ages England is dismissed 
with a single page, and the only English sculptor men- 
tioned in the book, William Torrell, finds no place in the 
index—he is a mere “ goldsmith.” The progress of Italian 
sculpture to the close of the twelfth century is excellently 
set out, and Niccolo Pisano receives perhaps rather more 
than his meed of praise. But it cannot be said that as a 
whole the sense of proportion is well maintained, and this 
constitutes the main defect of this otherwise admirable 
little guide. The greater part of the book is occupied 
by German sculpture, and—we say it with all due respect 
to Dr. Stegman—Peter Vischer is not worth more than 
Michael Angelo, while we cannot discover the name of a 
Single other German sculptor whom we can rank with 
-Donatello—or even with Bernini. Germany as a whole 
would seem to have wavered continually between the 
living realism of Vischer—which it seldom attained—and 
the utter conventionalism of Stosz, which is no more or 
less than Byzantinism “‘ up to date.”” Yet Dr. Stegman 
claims for the Nuremberg school a decided tendency 
toward realism, and describes Stosz as its greatest ex- 
ponent. The only example of his work here illustrated 
displays the “ivory attitude” in its most aggressive 
form, and the fat smirk on the face of the Madonna 
conveys no idea of life. Despite Dr. Stegman’s assertion 
that Adam Krafft “ took his stand on the old Gothic,” 
we find in his work—notably the Via Crucis at Nurem- 
berg between the town and the cemetery—more of the 
Roman than of the Gothic manner of narrative sculpture. 

The notice of French sculpture in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is extremely slight, and is over- 
shadowed by the author’s enthusiasm for Dannecker, 
Thorwaldsen avd Schadow. Of the three Dannecker was 
perhaps the greatest artist, though Thorwaldsen was more 
successful as an imitator of the antique. We are 
glad to find Houdon given his right place as the master- 
sculptor of the eighteenth century, but we cannot help 
regretting that limitations of space have compelled the 
author to confine his notice of the great apostle of 
Romanticism, Rude, to the concluding half-dozen lines of 
his book. 

Miss Edwardes’s translation is a little stiff, and she has 
not quite shaken off the Germanidiom. But the book as a 





general guide or for rapid reference is most handy and 
attractive, and well worth more than its very modest 
price. 


Siena and Her Artists, By Freperick H. H. Seymour, 
(Unwin, 6s.) 


It seems hardly right that this little book should run 
the gauntlet of serious criticism. Well meant, a labour 
of love, compiled from notes made while the author was 
developing an affection for Sienese painting during several 
visits to “ the beautiful and perfectly unique city ”’—it is 
what? Merely a rambling record of the aspect of 
Siena, ancient and modern, and a brief account of 
Sienese painters from Duccio to Rutilio of the seven- 
teenth century. To Mr. Langton Douglas, who has 
specialised in the creed-inspired art of Siena, this volume 
will seem like an intelligent pupil’s essay to a professor 
of history ; to Mr. Hobart Cust, who has compiled a vast, 
learned and laborious book on Sodoma, Mr. Seymour’s 
notes on that artist will seem the playtime task of a 
saunterer in Siena. 

For whom then is the book destined? Certainly for 
the unlearned and culture-eager spring visitor to Siena, 
to whom the Races of the Palio, and the Madonnas of 
Duccio, are equally misty. He or she reading the pages 
at night, after the day’s adventures in Siena will find them 
treasure-trove. He or she will perhaps excuse or approve 
the author’s sentimentality about the figure of John the 
Baptist in Jacopo della Quercia’s baptismal font; will 
copy into a note-book the passage wherein Mr. Seymour 
neatly observes that Siena, in punishment for her con- 
tumacy towards the Renaissance, seems to have been 
placed in Coventry and “severely let alone” for centuries 
upon her disdainful Acropolis; and perhaps he or she 
will not notice the slang, the misprint, and the woeful 
— in the following passage describing a Pinturicchio 
resco : 


Upon one of the “‘pranciest,’’ a chestnut, is seated, as to the 
manner born, the prince of painters, the peerless Raphael Sauzio. 


A book for the amateur—yes! Unimportant, but re- 
deemed by enthusiasm and headlong interest in the 
subject. 


Historical Character Studies, Translated from the Dutch of 
Dr. Jorissen by the Rev. B, S. Berrincron, (Sutton, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


IN a quiet and reasonable manner Dr. Jorissen studies the 
vivid characters with which he is dealing. There is 
something pathetic and something humorous in the 
incongruity of Marie Antoinette being a subject for staid 
research, and of a well-reasoned monograph. Dr. Jorissen 
is a very human professor: but he remains a professor 
throughout, And if ever his heart beat more quickly 
in the writing of his monograph, he kept the effect sternly 
under control. She is only the daughter of Maria Theresa, 
who was ill-starred enough to be caught in a political 
crisis, You see the butterfly pinned in the collector’s 
drawer—pinned with delicate precision, be it said—and 
hear the collector’s exposition on the species: that is the 
way of course to know about Diurnal Lepidoptera though 
the flowers and the field are the domain and the sun the 
proper showman of the living butterfly. Quietly he 
recounts the facts, and as he records them you feel that 
with him the facts are far the most important matters, as 
presumably to the historian the facts should be. But the 
more you read, the more incredible it becomes that Marie 
Antoinette, who is exposed and described with this 
minuteness, could ever have lived and rejoiced in her brief 
day of sunshine. And yet when the disquisition is at an 
end, if the imagination is not entirely lamed, there comes 
before you a truer picture of the creature—or rather the 
basis from which a truer picture may arise. Everything is 
there but the breath of life. Such a disquisition has the 
usefulness too of a photograph of a picture. It kindles 
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the memory of the real thing—only the colour is wanting 
and colour is apt to be the life of a picture: 


Queens have died young and fair. 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye. 


In two lines Thomas Nashe expressed the significance of 
the tragedy more forcibly than a commentator could have 
done in many volumes, The translation is rather 
clumsily made. And in a book printed with such admir- 
able type on such good paper, as this book is, misprints 
are singularly annoying. 








SHAVIANS FROM SUPERMAN 


Donna ANA has vanished to sup her man; the DEvit and 
the STATUE are descending through trap, when a voice is 
heard crying “‘ Stop, stop” ; the mechanism is arrested 
and there appears in the empyrean MR. CHARLES HAZEL- 
WOOD SHANNON, the artist with halo. 


THE DEVIL. 


[While Shannon regains his breath.] Really Mr. Shannon, 
this is a great pleasure and quite unexpected. I am 
truly honoured. No quarrel i hope with the Inter- 
national? Pennell quite well? How is the Whistler 
memorial getting on ? 


SHANNON, 


So,so. To be quite frank I had no time to prepare 
for Heaven, and earth has become intolerable for me. 
[Seeing the Statue] Is that a Rodin you have there? Ah, 
no, I see, rather late sixteenth century—Jean Gougon ? 
Not in very good taste. We don’t like sixteenth-century 
sculpture. 


THE DEVIL. 


F Oh! I forgot, let me introduce you. Commander! 
Mr. C. H. Shannon, a most distiuguished painter, the 
English Velasquez, the Irish Titian, the Scotch Giorgione, 
all > one, Mr. Shannon, his Excellency the Com- 
mander. 


SHANNON, 


Delighted, lamsure. The real reason of my coming 
here is that I could stand Ricketts no longer, Ricketts 
the artist I adore. Ricketts the causeur is delightful. 
Ricketts the enemy entrancing. Ricketts the friend, one 
of the best. But Ricketts, when designing dresses for the 
Court and other productions, is not very amiable. 


THE STATUE. 
[Sighing.] Ah! yes, I know Ricketts. 


THE DeEvIt, 


[Sighing]. We all know Ricketts. Never mind he shall 
not come here. I shall give special orders to Charon. 
Come on to the trap and we can start for the palace, 


SHANNON, 


Ah! yes. I heard you were moving to the Savoy. 
Think it will be a success ? 

[They descend and no reply is heard. Whisk! 

Mr. Frank Richardson on this occasion does 

noi appear ; void and emptiness ; the fire- 

proof curtain may be lowered here in accord- 

ance with the County Council rules; por- 

traits of deceased and living dramatic critics 

can be thrown on the curtain by magic lantern 

in order to symbolise stupidity, vulgarity, 

mendacity, personal uncleanliness, ignorance, 

blackmatl, envy, disappointment, rage, folly, 

defective syntax and caddishness. Needless 

to say, seven notable portraits are omitted. Of 

them, moreanon, The poiné of this travesty 





will be entirely lost to those who have not 
vead Mr. Shaw’s dramatic masterpiece, 
* Man and Superman.’’ Ii is the first 
mas'erpiece in the English literature of the 
twentieth century. It is also {necessary to 
have read the dramatic criticisms in the datly 
press and to have some acquaintance with 
the Court Theatre, the Stage Society, and 
certain unl censed plays; and to know that 
Mr. Ricketts designs dresses. This being 
thoroughly explained, the Curtain may rise; 
discovering a large Gothic Hall decorated in 
the 1880 taste. Allegories by Watts on the 
wall, ‘« Time cutting the corns of Eternity. 
‘Love whistling down the ear of Life. 

"= Youth catching a crab,” etc. Windows by 
Burne-Jones and Morris. A Peacock Blue 
Hungarian Band playing on Do'metch in- 
strumenis music b Purcell, Byrde, Bu'l, 
Bear, Palestrina and Wagner, etc. Vartous 
well-known people crowd the Stage. Among 
the living may be recognised Mr. George 
Street ; Mr. Max Beerbohm and his brother ; 
Mr. Albert Rothenstein and his brother, etc. 
The company is intellectual and artistic ; not 
in any way smart; but Mr. George Moore 
enters with a Zion of the aristocracy and Mr. 
Theodore Cook. The Savile and Atheneum 
Clubs are well represented, but not the 
Savage, the Garrick, the Gardenia or any of 
the establishments in the vicinity of Leicester 


Square. The Princess Salomé is greeting 
some of the arrivals who stare at her in a 
bewildered fashion. 

THE DEvIL. 


Silence please, ladies and gentlemen, for his Excellency 
the Commander. , 
[A yellowish pallor moves over the audience. 


THE STATUE, 


It was my intention this evening to make a few 
observations on flogging in the Navy, Vaccination, the 
Times Book Club, Vivisection, the Fabian Society, the 
Royal Academy, Compound Chinese Labour, Style, Simple 
Prohibition, Vulgar Fractions and other kindred subjects. 
But as I opened the paper this morning, my eye caught 
these headlines: ‘‘Future of the House of Lords,’ 
‘Mr. Edmund Gosse at Home,” “The Nerves of Lord 
Northcliff,” ‘“‘Interview with Mr. Winston Churchill,” 
‘Reported Indisposition of Miss Edna May.” A problem 
was thus presented to me. Will I, shall I, ought I to 
speak to my friends here—ahem—and elsewhere, on the 
subjects about which they came to hear me speak? 
[Applause.] No, I said, the bounders must be dis- 
appointed; otherwise they will know what to expect. 
You must always surprise your audience. When it has 
been advertised (sufficiently) that I am going to speak 
about the Truth for example, the audience comes here 
expecting me to speak about Fiction. The only way to 
surprise them is to speak the Truth and that I always do. 
Nothing surprises English people more than Truth; they 
don’t like it; they don’t pay any attention to those (such 
as my friend Mr. H. G. Wells and myself) who érade in 
Truth, but they listen and go away saying ‘‘how very 
whimsical and paradoxical it all is” and “ what a clever 
adventurer the fellow is to be sure.” ‘‘ That was a good 
joke about duty and beauty being the same thing’’ ;— 
that was a joke I did mot make. It is not my kind of 
joke—but when people begin ascribing to you the jokes 
of other people, you become a living—I was going to say 
statue—but I mean a living classic. 


, THE DEVIL. 
I thought you disliked anything classic ? 
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THE STATUE. 


Ahem! only dead classics—especially when they are 
employed to protect romanticism. Dead classics are the 
protective tariff put on all realism and truth by bloated 
idealism. Ina country of plutocrats, idealism keeps out 
truth: idealism is more expensive and therefore is more 
indemand. In America there are more plutocrats and 
therefore more idealists . . . as Mr. Pember Reeves has 
pointed out in New Zealand... . 


THE Devit, 
But I say, is this drama ? 


THE STATUE. 

Certainly not. It is a discussion taking place at a 
theatre. It is no more drama than a music-hall enter- 
tainment or a comic opera, or a cinematograph, or a 
hospital operation, all of which things take place in 
theatres. But surely it is more entertaining to come toa 
discussion charmingly mounted by Ricketts—discussion 
too, in which every one knows what he is going to say— 
than to flaccid plays in which the audience always knows 
exactly what the actors are going to say better often than 
the actors. The sort of balderdash which Mr. —— serves 
up to us for plays. 

THE Devi. 


[Peevish and old-fashioned.] I wish you would define 
drama. 


HANKIN. 


[Advancing.] Won’t you have tea, Commander? It’s 
not bad tea considering where we are. 


THE STATUE. 


So the prodigal has returned! I was afraid he was 
going to become an idealist, 


HANKIN, 
[Aside.] Excuse my interrupting, but I want you to be 
particularly nice to the Princess Salomé. You know she 
was jilted by Mr. Redford. 


THE DeEvIL, 


You might introduce her to Mrs. Warren. But I am 
afraid the Princess has taken rather too much upon her- 
self this evening. 

THE STATUE. 


Yes, she has taken too much, I am sure she has 


taken too much. 
A JOURNALIST. 


Is that the Princess Salomé who has Mexican opals in 
her teeth, and red eyebrows and green hair, and curious 
rock crystal breasts ? 

THE DEVIL. 


Yes, that is the Princess Salomé. 


SHANNON. 


I know the Princess quite well. Ricketts makes her 
frocks. Shall I ask her to dance ? 


THE DEVIL. 


Yes, anything to distract her attention from the 
guests. . These artistic English people are so easily 
shocked. They don’t understand Strauss, or indeed 
anything until it is quite out of date. I want to make 
Hell at least as attractive as it is painted; a place as well 
as a condition within the meaning of the Act. Full of wit, 
beauty, pleasure, freedom—— 


THE STATUE. 





SHANNON, 
Will you dance for us, Princess ? 


SALOME, 


Anything for you, dear Mr. Shannon, only my ankles 
are a little sore to-night. How is dear Ricketts? I want 
new dresses so badly. 

SHANNON. 


I suppose by this time he is{in Heaven, But won’t 


you dance just to make things go? And then the 


Commander will lecture on super-maniacs later on! 


SALOME, 


Senor Diavolo, what will you give me if I dance to- 
night ? 
THE DEVIL. 


Anything you like, Salomé. I swear by the dramatic 
critics, 
HANKIN, 
[Correcting.] You mean the Styx, 


THE DEvIt, 


Same thing. Dance without any further nonsense, 
Salomé. Forget that you are in England. This is an 
unlicensed house. 

[SALOME dances the dance of the Seven Censors. 


THE DEVIL. 


[Applauding.] She is charming. She is quite charming. 
Salomé, what shall I do for you ? You who are like a 
purple patch in some one else’s prose. You who are like 
a black patch on some one else’s face. You are like an 
Imperialist in a Radical Cabinet. You are like a Tariff 
Reformer in a Liberal Unionist Administration. You are 
like the Rokeby Velasquez in St. Paul’s Cathedral. What 
can I do for you who are fairer than —— 


SALOME, 


This sort of thing has been tried on me before. Let 
us come to business. I want Mr. Redford’s head on a 
four-wheel cab, 

THE DEVIL. 


No, not that. You must not ask that. I will give you - 


Walkley’s head. He has the best head of all of them. 
He is not ignorant. He really knows what he is talking 
about. 

SALOME, 


I want Mr. Redford’s head on a four-wheel cab. 


THE DEVIL. 


Salomé, listen to me. Be reasonable. Do not inter- 
rupt me. I will give you William Archer’s head. He is 
charming; a cultivated liberal-minded critic. He is too 
liberal. He admires Stephen Phillips. I will give you 
his head if you release me from my oath. 


SALOME. 


I want Mr. Redford’s head on the top of a four-wheel 
cab. Remember your oath! 


THE DEVIL. 


I remember I swore at, I mean, by the dramatic critics. 
Well, I am offering them to you. Exquisite and darling 
Salomé, I will give you the head of Max Beerbohm, It 
is unusually large; but it is full of good things. What a 
charming ornament for your mantelpiece. You will be 
in the Movement. How every onewillenvy you. People 
will call upon you who never used to call, Others will 
send you invitations. You will at last get into English 
society. 
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SALOME, 
I want Mr, Redford’s head on the top of a four-wheel 


cab. 
THE DEVIL. 


Salomé, come hither. Have you ever looked in the 
Daily Mirror? Only in the Daily Mirror should one 
look. For it tells the truth sometimes. Well, I will give 
you the head of Hamilton Fyffe. No critic isso fond of 
the drama as Hamilton Fyffe. [Huskily.] Salomé, I 
will give you W. L. Courtney’s head. [Sensation.] I will 
give you Grein’s head. I will give you all their heads. 


SALOME. 


I have the scalps of most critics. I want Mr. Redford’s 
head on a four-wheel cab. 


THE DEVIL. 


Salomé. You do not know what youask. Mr. Redford 
is a kind of religion. He represents the Lord Chamber- 
lain. You know the dear Lord Chamberlain. You 
would not harm one of his servants, especially when 
they are not insured. It would be cruel. It would be 
irreligious. It would be in bad taste. It would not 
be respectable, Listen to me, I will give you all Herod’s 
Stores. . . . Salomé, Shannon was right. You HAVE 
taken too much, or you would not ask this thing. See, I 
will give you Mr. Redford’s body, but not his head. Not 
that, not that, my child. 


SALOME. 
I want Mr. Redford’s head on a four-wheeled cab. 


THe DeEvIL. 


Salomé, I must tell you a secret. It is terrible for me 
to have to tell the truth. The Commander said that I 
would have to tell the Truth. Mr. REDFORD HAS NO 
HEAD. 

[The audience long before this have begun to put 
on their cloaks and the dramatic critics have 
gone away (o describe the cold reception with 
which the play has been greeted. All the 
people on the stage cover thetr faces except the 
STATUE, who has become during the action of 
the piece more and more like Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Curtain descends slowly. 


ROBERT Ross. 








JULIA TILT—POETESS AND WOMAN 


WirTH all allowance, be it said, we have never before nor 
since had an English poet who was a woman. Alone has 
the authoress of *‘ Poems and Ballads” (London: Churton, 
26 Holles Street, 1847. In the twopenny box; but they’ll 
take a penny if you insist) set down for us with 
unflinching truth and vigour a woman’s point of view. 
Shakespeare’s women are failures or, at any rate, half- 
truths. Perhaps Whitman, perhaps Swinburne, has come 
nearer to the truth; but only Julia Tilt can Reveal Her 
Self. Our poetess is not artist enough to give usa perfect 
presentation, or wide-minded enough to give us acomplete 
one. But if the twopenny box will only yield sufficient 
copies of “ Poems and Ballads” (by J. T., of course, not 
A. C. S.!) we are hopeful for the literature of the future. 

(A friend, to whom I have shown these notes in manu- 
script, declares that the preceding paragraph comes 
straight out of an article on Laurence Hope in the 
Monthly Review for June. Pooh! And, even if it does, 
my poetess Revealed Her Self half a century before 
Mr. Flecker’s. We might adore, but would rather not 
marry, Laurence Hope; we love but do not fear our 
Julia. What! Am I quoting him again ?) 

I would only ask this: Can Mr. Flecker show for his 





poetess half the number of subscribers that I can for 
mine? Here (pp. xv. to xxviii.) is a list of nearly three 
hundred, beginning with H.R.H. the Duchess of Glou- 
cester and two other princesses, going on with two 
duchesses, two marchionesses and ten countesses, and not 
coming down to plain * Mrs.” for two whole pages. And 
what—to quote Julia herself— 
What has caused proud Briton’s dames, 
To congregate en masse, 
And mix with such a social air 
With those of different class ; 


on pp. xv. toxxviii.? Not tosee “ The Countess Of C—— 
Dressed For The Queen’s Grand Fancy Ball, June 6, 1845,” 
as they were when the poetess saw them, but to celebrate 
in the divine Julia herself the revelation of True Woman- 
hood. 


For stately grandeur, honest worth, 
Are both in her combined, 

A noble compact when it’s found : 
Alas! how hard to find. 


It is my object to let Julia speak for herself, so far as 
possible ; and the claim of True Womanhood will not be 
denied to the author of the following ‘lines “‘ Written On 
Seeing Her Majesty Open Parliament, 1847.” 

The graceful form is still the same, 
The snowy brow unchanged, 


Though five young cherub forms around 
The mother’s chair are ranged, 


[Surely Princess Christian was then a little young for 
public appearance ?] 


And, gazing on with looks of pride, 
Saxe-Gotha’s Prince stands by her side. 


Yes, earth's choicest gifts have fell 
Upon that happy pair . 


How pure and true the Womanhood that inspired those 
words of genius! Take another passage : 
Yes, heaven lays in every breast 
That feels another’s woe, 


And that it’s in thy gracious heart, 
Your deeds of mercy show. 


Who will dare now to say Julia Tilt did not Reveal Her 
Self, and was not Truly Feminine? Mr, Flecker, who 
appears to have claimed for his poetess everything that 
I claim for mine, admits that his is a “sincere, but im- 
perfect artist,” and talks of “‘ certain crude verses,” which 
yet “seem to ring more true than exquisite phrase and 
swelling harmony.” Julia is a sincere, but (I cannot 
deny it) an imperfect artist. Her genius rose superior 
to the dusty laws of grammar and rhyme, Things (alas 
for the poetic temperament ! ), 
Things which formed my happiness 
Are now a shadowy dream ; 
This world how different it feels 
To what it used to seem ! 


Hear her yet again: 


Oh Ireland, a shadow is fallen 

And spread its dark shade o’er the land ; 
Thy fate is now so appalling 

We cannot your sorrows withstand. 


And though the tear of sympathy springs to her Womanly 
eye when she thinks of the sorrows of the Isle, 


Where the air is so pure, and the sky is so blue 
That no reptile e’er found him a seat [!] 


she has all the unflinching morality of her sex. “Its the 
vengeance of God going forth,” she cries, ** to punish some 
sin of their pride.” ‘‘ The true lover of the art” (Mr. 
Flecker again!) ‘confronted with this straightforward 
verse, should not let speculations about the weak rhyme 
interfere with his admiration and pleasure.” 

But we ought not to dwell on the faults of our poetess. 
Let us turn to her transcendent merits. And first among 
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them is that preoccupation with all that is noble and 
regal in human nature which is the mark of a lofty, a 
Truly Feminine, Soul. Julia needs must love the highest 
when she sees it. Merely “Seeing Lady Clementina 
Villiers ” awoke the poetic frenzy, and inspired the poetess 
with twenty-six rapturous lines. And, with the self- 
effacement that is the peculiar virtue of her sex, she prays, 
not for any benefit for herself from such exalted beings, 
but for their happiness, their peace. 


Then may the Lord of Arundel, 
Whose virtues all confess, 

Live with his Duchess many years, 
The hearts of all to bless. 


May every blessing earth affords 
Be showered on their head ; 


Do but note the consummate subtlety of the singular 
noun, “their head.” Caro una—unum caput.] 


And happiness attend their steps 
Till numbered with the dead. 


Not afterwards—for Julia, like all great souls, was 
deeply religious. 
ere is another of her tender, Womanly wishes, 
“ Written On Seeing The Infant Daughter Of Lord And 
Lady Ashley.” ‘I'll pray,” cries Julia, 
That life may prove a sunny tide 
Whereon thy bark may swim, 


As gently as that cradle bower 
Thou art reposing in. 


Artless, delicious Womanhood! Nothing that is high 
and great escapes her upward-soaring vision ; and the fall 
of aught that has been hallowed by contact with greatness 
is to her an irreparable loss. Soulless, sordid vandals 
haggled and chaffered over the Pavilion at Brighton 
within but a few years after its mirrors had reflected the 
Royal waistcoats, and while its atmosphere might still 
be held sanctified by the lingering odours of the Royal 
unguents. And the tragedy called out from the depths of 
the soul of our poetess a cry of anguish : 

Oh, Royal domes, oh, fairy spires, 
Must thou be levelled low ? 


Can nothing save thy sacred towers, 
Or shield them from the blow ? 


Can we forget the days gone by, 
When Royal George first came, 

And raised thee from obscurity 
Unto a Princely fane? 

And though thy King has passed away, 
And Royalty has fled, 


Oh, let his palace still remain 
In memory of the Dead 


The blow fell, and Julia bore it, with the meek endur- 
ance of a True Woman. It could not be said of her, as 
she herself said of another : 


She, like a lily, bowed her head, 
And yielded to the blast, 

The storm passed over her, and proved 
To be her first and last. 


Many another storm had the lonely, agonised soul of 
Julia Tilt to endure. There were the wrongs of Poland; 
the death of many a dear friend among the aristocracy 
(including ‘* Miss Eliza Wyatt, Eldest Daughter of —— 
Wyatt, Esq.,” with whose family the poetess was 
evidently on the closest terms of intimacy); there was 
= unaccountable depression of her sister, ‘* Dear 

uss a: 
° Oh say, sometimes why clouds arise 

And darken o’er the view, 

And pensive sorrow reigns supreme 

Within that eye of blue! 


Why, indeed! Who could be sad when dwelling in the 
neighbourhood of Julia Tilt, and hearing, it may be, her 
poems read daily as they grew slowly to perfection. But 
these and many another sorrow the heroic soul of this 





Woman bore with that ineffably sweet resignation which 
is a sure mark of True Womanhood. 

And she had her consolations. Not for her the gaudy 
pleasures of Society: 


Oh, could I name the path 
Where I might bloom below— 

It’s not on fashion’s gay parterre 
That I would wish to blow. 


Her joys were of the mind and thesoul. Patriotism 
was one of them. It is true that she was no bigot. Of 
Napoleon she wrote: 


Say shall I dip my pen in fire, 
To paint the hero I admire ? 


and declared that his was 


a Name, that cannot die, 
Though Time on rapid pinions fly. 


But she is all the truer a patriot for being tolerant. 


Oh, glorious field of Waterloo, 

You rise to memory fresh and true, 
While banners o’er thee wave. 

I'll sing thy bravest deeds in verse, 

Thy triumphs while I’ve breath rehearse, 
And crown the warrior’s grave. 


Yes, Waterloo's a glorious term, 
It makes our hearts,with freedom burn ! 


And besides patriotism there was Art, in which perhaps 
lay her deepest consolation. She flew to welcome Jenny 
Lind to England. “One might suppose,” she cries in 
rapture; 
One might suppose a nightingale 

Was warbling down thy throat. 


And to Charles Mathews she was perhaps more gracious 
still. 
Mathews, thy varied powers of speech 
Would move the very dead ; 
To sit unmoved, and hear thee speak, 
One must be made of lead. 


They tell me yours is acting ; 
And it truly may be so; 

But of one thing I am certain— 
It is impossible to know. 


For the moment you appear, 

We are spellbound while you stay, 
It is so like life, we quite forget 

We came to see a play. 


Ob! it is nothing artificial, 
No gesture overdone; 

You speak your part with such an ease 
That acting there is none. 


For I glory in my countryman, 
And have a pride to see, 

That, while all foreign things are praised, 
It is British blood in thee. 


And there, with that magnificent greeting from one 
genius to another, that dazzling revelation of a lofty 
artist-soul animated by the noblest patriotism, we take 
our leave of Julia Tilt. She has Revealed Her Self; and 
what more can poetry do? Poetess as she was, she 
never forgot that she was Woman too; and her slender 
volume is a priceless document in True Womanhood. 


H.C, 








THE NEW LITERATURE 


Wuat extraordinary things are all about us in this won- 
der{ful world, full of significance and even warning, and 
we observe them not. This remark is a commonplace of 
all philosophy. But it is only by dinning commonplaces 
into the ears of people that it is possible to get them to 
open their understandings and cause them to consider 
carefully everything they take for granted, lest some great 
truth escape them which, too late, they may regret having 
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totally disregarded. If we were to assert that this is an 
age of advertisement, quite bluntly, everybody would 
say: just so. The observation would do for a dinner- 
table, but not for other occasions when the mind is more 
apprehensive. But if we declare (which we do solemnly) 
that nearly all the literary talent of the age is revealed in 
our present-day advertisements, perhaps some otherwise 
heedless persons may pause to consider the question. 
And we promise them that if they will lay aside their 
novels, their daily and weekly scrap-newspapers, and 
devote just the average amount of attention to the 
modern advertisement they will rise from their labour 
thoroughly interested, amused and instructed. 

It is quite clear at this stage of literary development 
that almost anybody can write a novel. But it is very 
doubtful whether any but a small minority could write a 
successful advertisement. Let any man who thinks he 
could, and easily, just try it. To spur his imagination 
let him suppose himself the proprietor of a brand of 
whisky the sale of which is languishing. Or, if he desires 
a really hard task, let him conceive that his is a new 
brand which the public have never heard of, and have to 
be persuaded to buy. In these conditions he is exactly 
in the position of an author who has concocted his first 
novel. The world is full of novels and full also of whisky. 
In fact the world has too much of both. In the sur- 
mounting of that appalling fact lies the promise of 
success. The first device that will occur to the imaginary 
whisky proprietor will be to affix to the walls and fences 
of every railway station a number of tin plates bearing 
the legend: “ Buy Smith’s Whisky.” A moment’s reflec- 
tion will show him that the cost of this proceeding would 
be prohibitive. This plan can only be followed by the 
owners of an already popular whisky. His only chance 
he will perceive, as he goes on considering, is somehow to 
insinuate to the public that it would be really worth their 
while to buy his whisky. This consideration brings him 
at once within the sphere of language. He will begin to 
perspire as all Englishmen do when they write. He will 
turn for ideas to other advertisements in the newspapers 
and elsewhere, and then will become profoundly im- 
pressed by the skill, ingenuity, high invention and pro- 
found insight into human nature displayed by the writers 
of the modern commercial advertisement. Indeed, they 
have left the novelists far behind. Would heaven that 
our novels and leading articles were written on the same 
principles of direct statement and deep persuasion that 
govern the advertisement. Every word must tell, every 
phrase have its effect, every sentence carry conviction. 
For why? Because space is money, and there is no room 
for explanation. 

It all seems so simple when it is done, just like the best 
things of Shakespeare. There was a man who declared 
solemnly, and he was never known to tell a lie, that he 
had not found a great thought in any writer which had 
not occurred to himself at some time or another. That 
is the man for whom the great writers all wrote. And 
that is the man who will buy your whisky if you can 
only move him with a happy phrase. “The quality of 
mercy is not strained”: of course it is not. Who ever 
said it was? “We strain nothing when we declare that 
the quality of our whisky is as mild as mercy.” It must 
be very good whisky to “live up” to that comparison; 
but there is much make-believe in liquor, and the aroma 
of a happy advertisement never fails to communicate 
itself to the thing advertised. Therein lies the highest 
achievement of literature. Having produced this effect, 
you may proceed to make the most extraordinary state- 
ments moral and arithmetical. You may assert, for 
example, that in the opinion of yourself (the proprietor) 
the whisky you are offering is the finest ever put upon the 
market. If you said to a friend: “‘ My wife or my watch 
is the finest wife or watch in the world,” he would merely 
smile and retort that. being yours, of course you naturally 
thought so, But he would not believe you. Yet in an 
advertisement the statement makes a profound impres- 





sion. Similarly, what would a man say to you if you 
told him that the price of certain articles was sixty 
shillings a dozen, but you would let him have one for 
five shillings? Unless he were a supremely good-. 
mannered man he would wound your feelings. Yet the 
whisky-proprietor will in the glamour of an advertisement 
make you feel he is conferring a great favour upon you 
by offering to send you a bottle at the proportionate 
price of adozen. It is the way of putting it that em- 
boldens him; and in the way of putting it lies the secret 
of all great literature. 

The more these things are pondered the more credible 
it becomes that in a few years somebody will be able to 
sell the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” all over again. 
That somebody will begin, as likely as not, by telling you 
that “ you simply cannot do without it. You may think 
you can, but you cannot. You are deluding yourself.” 
Here is a man who has the assurance to assert: “‘We 
have never been in your house, and we know nobody who 
has been, but we do know that your papers are lying 
about in an untidy mess. You cannot lay your hand on 
a letter or an account when you want it. And our Per- 
fect File System only costs four pound ten.” Such a 
fellow in private would deservedly be kicked out of doors, 
yet by this gross impudence he sells his Perfect Files, and 
adds insult to injury by inducing his victims to preserve 
letters and rent-receipts. 

When we turn from all this fine invention, this high 
imagination, this profound appreciation of human nature, 
as embodied in advertisements, and inquire why these 
qualities are so conspicuously absent in what is still 
called literature, we fall into a deep despondency. We 
find the subjects of some of our finest essays to be tooth- 
washes and furniture. “Behind every Pillow, Bed and 
Mattress stands”—what do you think? The spirit of 
your fathers? Not at all; the guarantee of So-and-so 
stands there. On a point of style we take exception to 
“mattress.” It is not easy for anything to stand behind 
a mattress. Better would have been: 


In every pillow, bed and mattress 
Lies the — — reputation. 


It is more musical; the very gallop of Hiawatha. But 
the conception is undeniably there; there and in many 
another composition appearing in the advertising columns 
day after day for a time, but not too long, pointing the 
finger of scorn at the lazy wits of professed literary 
writers. The qualities that used to go to the making of 
literature have been diverted into other channels, and 
the American has been the doing of it. The American is 
the model advertiser, and into his advertisements he 
pours a felicity of phrase and a knowledge of human 
nature which in darker ages would have found expression 
in plays, essays and poems. We are imitating him, but 
we lag b2hind yet, and continue to write novels. 


ADAM LORIMER. 








SHAKESPEAREOMANIA 


Bap arguments reared upon unsound premisses form the 
stock-in-trade of most Chabanpeatedin critics and com- 
mentators; even Shakespeare’s enemies would feel pity 
for himif they but knew how he has been maltreated. Itis 
high time that those who love him and do not desire to 
see his works used as pegs for absurd critical hats should 
raise some voice of earnest protest. It is the publishers 
who are the sinners, and unlike most sinners can reap no 
pleasure from their sinning. Most of the serious—that is 
to say almost all—volumes of Shakespearean criticism 
find their way to,the remainder shop, bringing ruin to the 
earnest student who picks them up cheap and no profit 
to the publishers. Is it in vain then to appeal to the 
latter? To ask them to stay their hands and by mutual 
agreement to enter into an alliance of self-denial and not 
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to publish any more books that treat of Shakespeare and 
his life and his writings ? 

The very name Shakespeare bereaves some persons of 
the sweet reasonableness which they show in all other 
matters. Was ever there a saner critic than Professor 
Walter Raleigh? Yet, in the quite unnecessary little 
volume which he has been persuaded to add to English 
Men of Letters, he writes : 


There is ; . . nothing to object to Aubrey’s other statement that 
‘*when he was a boy he exercised his father’s trade, but when he 
killed a calf, he would do it in a high style, and make a speech.’’ 
Imaginative children are wont to decorate many a less worthy 
occasion with play-acting. 


In any other connection such criticism would be written 
down as sheer midsummer madness ; it is a pity Professor 
Raleigh forgot to exercise his faculty of humour. 

Then there are those who see Shakespeare and his day 
through the spectacles of their own theories. Take, for 
example, the article by Mrs. Stopes in this month’s 
Fortnightly. The title of the paper is misleading; it 
deals not so much with “ Elizabethan Stage Scenery,” as 
with the stage scenery of to-day and the manner of 
dealing with plays not presented upon public stages in 
Elizabeth’s day. Shakespeare idolatry runs riot: Shake- 
speare could do no wrong! Owing to the absence ‘of 
scenery, we are told that Shakespeare had time to devote 
himself “to the due alternation of secondary incidents 
(which always advanced the main action)”! Is there a 
single play by Shakespeare from which more than one 
incident might not be taken without its ever being 
missed except by those already acquainted with the 
work? Then here is conjecture set forth as fact: 


We cannot understand Shakespeare’s complete conception without 
seeing the whole of his play. In his work the action progresses from 
step to step; the idea evolves from conversation to conversation. To 
cut out anything, therefore, is to create a hiatus, irreparable by the 
stop- jap of mere scenery, 


What proof have we that the plays were not “cut” in 
his own day and possibly by his own managerial hands ? 
How can scenery be said to be a stop-gap for a hiatus 
in any. play? Further on Mrs. Stopes shows that she 
has an entirely erroneous idea of the Elizabethan audi- 
ence. It was very similar to that of to-day, thoroughly 
stupid, fond of simple fun, easily stirred by rant, entirely 
Jingo; differing chiefly in that it did not strive to conceal 
its fondness for full-blooded naughtiness and its love of 
blood. But Mrs. Stopes would have us believe that 
Shakespeare trained his listeners ‘‘ so as to be able to col- 
laborate with him,” until they became so highly intel- 
lectual that a Court Theatre audience of to-day is by 
comparison an ignorant mob. Another fact: ‘* Nobody 
except the great was forced to learn to read!” What 
does this statement mean ? 

Mrs. Stopes is bent on proving that our plays of nowadays 
are poor things because all gift of imagination has been 
destroyed in playwright, player and playgoer by the use 
of scenery. ‘ We have evolved a respectable school of 
British art” (!) but our theatres have been degraded. 
May be so; many will agree; but our use of scenery is no 
more to be blamed for the poorness of our plays than the 
want of it in Shakespeare’s days for the greatness of his 
works. But space forbids that Mrs. Stopes’s argument 
should be followed at length—or even seriously. In fact 
we have only dealt with it as an example of the dele- 
terious effect that Shakespeare has upon almost all who 
write of him, and because—as was said in the beginning 
—it is quite time that a protest was raised against the 
constant maltreatment of our greatest poet. He is our 
greatest poet, let him rest at that; he was not a minor 
deity who could do no wrong; but a major man who 
could do more right than any before or since. If he was 
a god, then he had feet of clay; as a man he had a head 
of gold. Let his fame as well as his bones rest in peace. 


W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 








THE SPLUTTERING FLAME 


THE article by one “Z” entitled ‘Sham and Super- 
Sham” in the current Blackwood’s; with its angry 
splutterings from a smouldering fire of hate, should rouse 
the antagonism of all who believe that the ends of criti- 
cism are not served by violent and personal, not to say 
libellous, denunciation. Of Mr. Shaw, against whom the 
attack is directed, I may say at once that I am opposed 
to his doctrines and do not propose to defend them; 
moreover, Mr. Shaw is quite capable of taking care of 
himself. But much as one may hate sincerely an idea 
for its supposedly evil influence upon one’s own age it will 
not be smashed by the mistaken efforts of those whose 
hatred of ideas tends only too often to hatred of men. 

Again, it would be as well if one could evolve a new 
definition of decadence. This is but one of the charges 
brought by "Z” against both Mr. Shaw and Nietzsche, 
the latter of whom, it will be remembered, included 
Wagner in that category. One begins to suspect the 
stability, say, of Mr. Meredith’s Everard Romfrey and to 
ask, though not without fear of hurting the feelings of 
one to whom epigrams are anathema, whether decadence 
is not the “last word” of the journalistic Mrs. Grundy: 
of whom to-day, apparently, it cannot be said that “son 
petit chien fait la révérence comme un maitre a danser,”’ 
or that, if a grandmother, ‘‘c’est une grandmére tres 
agréable”; she is scarcely worthy of such delightful 
badinage. Assuredly, the term is abused when applied to 
Nietzsche, who, however one may disagree with the general 
trend of his philosophy, bids us, in one of his most pro- 
found parables, “keep holy our highest hope.” *‘ Z,” 
needless to say, makes the usual references to ‘‘ hopeless 
madmen,” “ madhouse smatterings,’”’ ‘‘ diseased eccen- 
trics,” etc. It would seem that he confounds decadence 
with a conscious egoism which he himself might find it 
difficult to explain. Decadence we may define for him as 
a state of mind existing chiefly where mind is decaying 
from want of use: the grievous condition of your Philis- 
tine whose comfort is threatened by the advent of new 
ideas. I do not anticipate that Philistia will be staggered 
by this reversal of its point of view. 

Let us watch more closely the splutterings from “Z”’ 
his fire : 

Decadence and perversion are writ large over everything that come 
from his (Mr. Shaw’s) pen. 


I am tempted almost to enlarge upon the meaning of 
perversion. Lady Cicely Waynflete, Candida, Julia 
Craven——. But stay! We reckon without our printer, 
The word, of course, was “ perverseness”’! Or could it 
have been “ pervious,’’—capable of being penetrated— 
indicating that here at length is the last word (if not the 
mot juste) upon Mr. Shaw and allhis works? For says our 
critic : 

It is our desire in this article merely to hasten the process of his 
own self-induced dissolution. 


Again: 

It is no longer the thing to admire Mr. Shaw. If you wish to be of 
the elect you must have passed beyond that. 
I suspected it. "Z” is of the Elect. He may splutter 


next at the serene glow of the hard, the gem-like flame. 
We are on the way. 


His scoffing ten years ago when certain critics detected danger- 
signals in the work of the author of Lady Windermere's Fan, showed 
his utter lack of insight. 


Delicately put, sir! and fit for any drawing-room table. 
Modesty and Tact combined in the absence of a letter and 
aname! I amsurprised, though, that you should forget 
elsewhere your good taste (a slip, perhaps) by making use 
of the word “‘ prostitute”: we, remembering our duty to 
society, speak of “unfortunates.” Mr. Shaw, it seems, 


babbled at that time that the Englishman is shocked at the danger to 
the foundations of society when seriousness is laughed at. 
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And at this we have the white light of vindicated morality, 
a beacon for all who have “made our nation what it 
is”: 

Well, who was right ? 


Can there be any doubt about that? In a few well- 
chosen words and with one hand upon his heart *Z’”’ has 
consigned “ this ignorant jackanapes,” “ this feeble imita- 
tor of diseased eccentrics’’ to his gallipots. England is 
saved. 

H. SAVAGE. 








FICTION 


Pilgrimage. By C. E, Lawrence. (Murray, 6s.) 


Mr. LAWRENCE has given us another of his allegorical 
novels. Peruel, one of the fallen angels who attempts 
to re-enter heaven, is sent down to earth for his repent- 
ance, and becomes swineherd to a monastery ; he has a 
power of dreaming dreams, and asking uncomfortable 
questions about the problems of existence and faith. 
He is expelled by the monks for heresy, wanders through 
the world, and dies in raptures, a leper. It will be seen 
that Mr. Lawrence’s ambition is a high one, and it may 
be added that his style is grave and careful, free from the 
dreary affectations—such as that of beginning most sen- 
tences with the word “And’’—that distinguish most 
books written in poetical prose. The idea of a Christ-like 
wanderer upon earth brought into antagonism with the 
Church is one of the main conceptions of modern Thought. 
It may be found in Mr. Wells’s story of the Angel, in 
Mr. Yeats’s play, Where there is Nothing, in Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s John Bull’s other Island, where it is the inspired 
doctrine of Kegan, the unfrocked priest. But Mr. Law- 
rence has no quaint humour, no impassioned sincerity, no 
superb poetry, that can do justice tosuch anidea. His 
book is little more than pleasantly sentimental ; there is 
no backbone of earnest or new thought. It is hard to be 
interested in the land of ‘“‘Argovie,” in the worn-out 
characters of the Jester, the Monk, the Feudal Baron. 
The relentless misery and modernity of de Maupassant’s 
“Une Vie” makes us realise the unhappiness and 
mystery of this world far more vividly than the death 
of a Jester’s robin, or the flogging of an inoffensive 
angel. And the gospel of Mr. Lawrence is only a re- 
furbished and thin idealism, an insidious poison for the 
mind, against which the greatest modern writers have 
been struggling for fifty years. 


Which Woman? By G. B. Buran. (Nash, 6s.) 


For a writer who has produced twenty-eight books in half 
as many years, Mr. Burgin contrives to maintain a fresh 
style and tell an interesting story. Perhaps in “ Which 
Woman ?”’ the striving after the quaint is too obvious, 
but this may be forgiven in one who writes so well. As 
the title suggests, the story is one more attempt at a 
variant upon the old problem, two women and one man. 
Hubert Mallinson, “the great novelist,” promises to 
deliver a lecture at Bedlam, and is about to start for the 
asylum when he receives a letter from a woman, who 
informs him that she has selected his name at random 
from ‘‘Who’s What”’ because she is lonely and desirous 
of excitement. Weare not left long in doubt as to the 
identity of the writer. She is Lady Marion Revel, the 
widow of a baronet. At the asylum, Mallinson meets 
Ernestine Nicol, a beautiful lunatic, who places a ring on 
his finger and says flattering things in a highly poetical 
way. Thus the twowomen are introduced. Lady Marion 
may be described as ‘‘full-blooded.” She is, in Mr. 
Burgin’s words, *‘a woman who would not let happiness 
s'ip from her grasp without making a vigorous effort to 
secure it—a woman who, loving a man in every sense of 
the word, does not hesitate to tell him so.” Ernestine, on 
the other hand, is a fragile creature who, even when she 





recovers her sanity, remains most of the time in a half 
dream of other worlds. Mallinson becomes her benefactor, 
and eventually her lover. When Lady Marion sees the 
announcement of the engagemeni she rushes to him in a 
frenzy of wild desire. It is the night of the dinner 
Mallinson is giving to his friends to celebrate his gpproach- 
ing wedding, but Lady Marion’s passion is stronger than 
his love for Ernestine and he succumbs to her entreaty, 
until the Duke of Duncannon, Marion’s would-be husband, 
is announced. Then he hurries her out into the night, a 
broken-hearted woman. Mallinson is in a difficult situation. 
If he breaks with Ernestine she will assuredly go mad 
again, while his passion for Marion will not allow him to 
live and lose her. The story ends abruptly, but we are 
led to believe that Mallinson{will commit suicide. Through- 
out the book there are many quaint episodes. There is 
the clause in the will of Marion’s husband which compels 
her to exhibit his three hatsin the hall; a millionaire who 
cannot eat; a waiter who poses as an author, and so on, 
They are all dealt with in Mr. Burgin’s light style. He is 
guilty, however, of a curious anachronism. In the first 
chapter Mallinson refers to the recent earthquake in San 
Francisco, whereas a few pages later on we find him read- 
ing a letter dated June 14, 1905, and we are given to 
understand that it was received within a few days of its 
composition. Now the American catastrophe did not 
occur until April 18, 1906, so Mr. Burgin’s principal 
character must be credited with considerable foresight. 
That may be a small blemish in a clever book which, by 
the way, must surely contain a record number of 
quotations. There are nearly one hundred in its three 
hundred and thirty pages. 


The Tangled Skein. By the Baroness Orczy. (Greening, 6s), 


THIs is a sentimental tale of the days of Mary Tudor, 
with a fairly ingenious plot. There is an innocent 
maiden, a very good English lord,.a double, aad two 
very wicked Spanish diplomatists who speak with a 
scarcely veiled sneer and contrive most diabolical plots. 
The style is of the most jerky and suburban type, and 
antiquated words such as “‘bosquet” and “ becoiffed ” 
are sprinkled about to give what the authoress’ would 
doubtless call a Merrye England savour. The characters, 
moreover, are entirely melodramatic. But if we are to 
understand from the preface that the book is meant chiefly 
for children, it will probably please where it is meant to 
please: the external trappings of the period are brightly 
realised, and every boy will be pleased when beside the 
marble basin two human hearts “find each other,” and 
soul “ goes out” to soul, 


A Race for a Crown, By W. H. Witutamson, (Ward, Lock, 
6s.) 


TuIs is a rattling romance, so crisply and stirringly writ- 
ten that in writing of it we find ourselves turning back to 
its pages to re-read some of these rousing, thrilling fights. 
There is some of the best sword-work in this book that 
we have encountered for many days. There is hard 
riding, too, in pursuit and chase, with the horses’ feet 
ringing so clearly on the road, and the sense of racing for 
life and a crown so vividly conveyed, that we have sat 
forward in our chair as if over asaddle-bow, fumbling for a 
pistol-holster and trying to loosen an imaginary sword in 
its scabbard. The great fight in the pitch-dark room at 
the castle, with the enemies, two a side, tip-toeing around 
feeling for each other with drawn blades, is an encounter 
in which D’Artagnan himself would have loved to take 
part. This is but one bonny fight of many, only one of 
the ventures, stratagems and spoils which make up the 
story of this ‘* Race for a Crown.” Mr. Williamson has 
as quick and neat a turn of pen as his men have of 
sword. There is a humour also in his writing that is 
as refreshing as it is rare in romance, The story itself 
is conceived in wit, It is that of two cousins born on the 
same day, their mothers being the two jtwin sisters 
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and only relatives of the Grand Duke of Tenemia, who, 
to put an end to the incessant quarrels and intrigues of 
these twin nephews for his crown, banished Duke Otto 
to the west and Duke Rollo to the east of Tenemia, 
with the declaration that the one of the twain who first 
reached the capital on the death of the Grand Duke and 
assumed his crown and sword should reign in his stead. 
This is the starting-point of a clear-cut, sparkling story, 
which has given us such vivid enjoyment, that we are 
turning to read bits of it again. 








DRAMA 


THE STAGE SOCIETY—THE “ MOSCOW 
SCHOOL” OF DRAMA 


PERSONS who have followed the movements of the con- 
temporary stage on the Continent with any attention 
know that one of its most interesting developments of 
recent years has been the rise of the Moscow school of 
drama of which Tchekoff is the prophet. Tchekoff is to 
the dramatist of the Sardou or the Sydney Grundy type 
what Turgueneff or Dostoiefisky is to Scott or Dumas. 
It is not that he is necessarily better. From certain 
points of view he may even be not so good. But he is 
different. The inexperienced critic and the careless 
critic—of whom alas there are plenty—say and even 
think that Tchekoff ‘‘ cannot write a play.” By which 
they merely mean that he does not write plays like their 
ingenious M. Scribe or their familiar Mr. Anthony Hope. 
They say he “‘has no construction,” that his plays are 
just thrown together anyhow, that “he does not know 
his trade.’ But the truth is Tchekoff’s plays—and 
indeed all plays of whatsoever school which are effective 
in the theatre—are and must be “‘ constructed,” and this 
applies to the modern naturalistic playwright just as 
much as to his conventional predecessors. His methods 
of construction are different from theirs but * construct ”’ 
he must. And if he doesn’t ‘“‘construct,” or doesn’t 
construct well from his own standpoint, he fails. 

Mr. Charles McEvoy whose play David Ballard was the 
principal item in the Stage Society’s programme last 
Monday belongs to the Moscow school of dramatist. He 
doesn’t know it and I suspect he has never been nearer 
Moscow than the Marble Arch, but he is a disciple of 
Tchekoff none the less, The difference between Tchekoff 
and the old-fashioned playwright is one of aim rather 
than of method. The old-fashioned playwright set out to 
act on your nerves, to give you a surprise or a shock, to 
lead up to an exciting situation (the scéne a faire), to 
make you weep or creep. To do this he was prepared to 
sacrifice probability, possibilityeven. To him character- 
drawing was nothing, situation everything. Of course 
the first-rate practitioner of the old school sacrificed 
probability and truth of characterisation less than the 
second-rate one. But his aim was still first and foremost 
to produce a thrill in the theatre. Holding the mirror 
up to nature came second to him—ifit came at all. With 
the Tchekoff school character-drawing and the truthful 
delineation of life as it actually is come first. Everything 
else second. A Tchekoff play may be dull in parts. It 
often is. Even the most enthusiastic disciples of his 
method admit this. But itis not dull for long—unless you 
are dull. The effect of any work of art depends in the 
last resort on the degree of receptivity of its audience. 
It is useless to preach to the deaf or paint for the colour- 
blind. But the old-fashioned drama requires a lesser 
degree of receptivity, or perhaps one should say that the 
ability to understand and enjoy it is more widely diffused, 
just as there is a larger audience for Tarara-Boom-Deay 
than for Brahms. But for intelligent people a 


Tchekoff play, though it may have dull moments, 
remains as a whole enthralling. It is a picture of life; 
and not merely a picture but a revelation. It shows 





us character re-acting upon character and enables us to 
feel and to sympathise with human — in a way 
or 


which, not being all Tchekoffs, we cannot do for ourselves 
without his assistance. In everyday life, for the most 
part, we only see the externals of people. We see their 
clothes and their outward demeanour. Tchekoff shows us 
their souls. This iswhat he set out to do and in order to 
do it he sacrifices everything which the old-fashioned 
dramatist held sacred, the scéne a@ faire, the exciting 
** curtain,” the surprises and the coincidences. It is alla 
little flat, a little grey, a little dreary sometimes. But 
once you are in the mood, once the characters have gripped 
you, itis as enthralling as a Greek tragedy and tenfold 
more exciting than a melodrama. 

That is what Mr. McEvoy has tried to do in David 
Ballard. He has tried to draw us character and still more 
to draw us atmosphere, to show us a group of ordinary 
human people in the surroundings in which life is lived 
to-day and to make us comprehend them. Tchekoff’s 
people are Russian middle or upper or lower-class folk 
leading the middle or upper or lower-class life of Russia. 
Mr. McEvoy’s people are the lower middle-class of Pimlico. 
They are dull people, they are underbred, they are quar- 
relsome, they are profoundly depressing and disagreeable. 
But they are real and they are human. And so though 
the day was hot and the total programme lasted four 
solid hours our attention was held. Show me a modern 
conventional comedy with no fine scenery, no costumes 
from Paquin, which will do as much and I will acclaim 
its author a genius. Mr. McEvoy is not a genius and his 
play is not a masterpiece. But he is a very clever writer 
with many of the elements of a considerable dramatist, 
and David Ballard is an exceedingly interesting and sin- 
cere piece of work. At present its author’s sense of the 
theatre is at fault at times. But in a first play that is 
only to be expected. His play straggles in places—and what 
is more serious straggles in the wrong places. A Tchekoff 
play may straggle in the first act. It may even straggle 
a little in the second. But it should not straggle in the 
third or the fourth—if there is a fourth. Mr. McEvoy 
luckily, had no fourth act, but his third straggled 
dangerously towards the close, and one felt that a more 
skilful playwright with a clearer appreciation of the 
psychology of the theatre would have avoided this. 
Mr. McEvoy’s next play will avoid it I hope. No play is 
quite successful unless it has a climax. Drama must 
culminate. It need not be a vehement climax or a noisy 
climax, but there must be a moment at which you feel 
the audience say ‘‘ouf” and lean back in their seats with 
relief. That moment of tension is the end of your play, 
and when it has come the only thing to be done is to 
bring down your curtain as soon as may be. In David 
Ballard that *‘ouf’’ never came. Or if it did, it passed 
unrecognised, and the play fumbled on drifting towards 
the rocks. It never reached the rocks, I am glad to say, 
but it drew perilously near them, and I seemed to hear 
the breakers. 

The acting was absolutely superb. Miss Clare Greet as 
the Ballard mother, gave one of the most humorous, 
delightful and life-like representations of a vulgar woman 
of the lower middle class that even she has ever accom- 
plished. Miss Sidney Farebrother as the Ballard maid- 
of-all-work was an inimitable blend of humour and 
pathos, absurdity, and tragedy. Miss Dorothy Minto 
drew for us an exquisitely tender and subtle Mercy 
Hainton, the girl whom David marries, and Miss Lilian 
Revell provided a brilliant study of the hard, unsympa- 
thetic, vulgar Gladys, in some ways perhaps the most 
striking performance of the evening. It was not “act- 
ing” in the strict sense and did not give me the feeling 
that Miss Revell has a wide range of parts open to her, 
But as a revelation of character it was faultless. Within 
the limits of temperament Miss Revell is an artist and 
would be invaluable in any cast. Mr. Norman Page, 
Mr. Nigel Playfair and Mr, Edmund Gurney were also 
excellent, I wish I had space to praise them in detail.: 
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But the fact is, plays like David Ballard create their actors. 
Actors, who in the ordinary theatre do not attract any 
attention or rise above mediocrity, suddenly show what 
they are worth and reveal to us the terrible waste of 
talent which is going on under our eyes in our conven- 
tional, actor-managed theatzes. Critics are accustomed 
to speak with enthusiasm of the *Court School” 
of acting, but what they really mean is the “Stage 
Society” school of acting. It existed in London 
—and was widely recognised both in the Press and outside 
it—years before the present Court management came into 
existence. We saw it exemplified in plays like The Good 
Hope and Op o’ My Thumb and The Waters of Bitterness. 
Acting in the last resort is[conditioned by drama, and it is 
the Stage Society drama which gives scope for the Stage 
Society acting just as it is the Court drama which gives 
scope for the Court acting. Mr. Granville Barker is a 
producer of something like genius—did not the Stage 
Society invent him, by the way ?—But even he is power- 
less unless he has the right kind of play. Witness such 
productions as The Reformer. Neither actor nor producer 
can make bricks without straw. Mr. McEvoy can draw 
character. His people are true human ty and so his 
cast worked miracles with them. Unhappily the weakest 
piece of drawing in the play is David Ballard. And I 
think it was Mr. McEvoy’s fault and not the actor’s that 
David was perhaps the only failure in the cast. 

David Ballard was preceded by a translation of 
Wedekind’s clever, flippant one-act tragi-comedy, Der 
Kammersdnger. I have no space to say anything about it 
save that it was very amusing and that Miss Irene Clarke 
as the school-girl who fell in love with the tenor gave one 
of the most exquisite pieces of natural acting it has ever 
been my good fortune to witness. Mr. Julian L’Estrange 
as the tenor, Mr. Edward Gwenn as an aged musical com- 
poser, and Miss Constance Collier as the tenor’s former 
mistress, were all admirable, 

St. J. H. 





“THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD” 


Mr. SYNGE’s three-act comedy, which was hailed in 
Dublin with shouts of opprobrium, was greeted in London 
with peals of laughter; but, for some of us at any rate, 
beneath the laughter there lurked a mood of disappoint- 
ment and annoyance. The Playboy of ihe Western 
World is comedy based on a tragic theme. Of all the 
many deep tragedies in Irish life there is none greater 
than the drifting away to other lands of the young and 
lusty men—and the idea of the play 

is a foreshadowing of what will happen if emigration goes on carry 
ing off, year by year, the strongest, the most healthy, the most 
energetic ... Some day it may not be a prophecy but a common- 


place that a man coming with a name for strength and daring even in 
crime may take the mastery of a feeble country side. 


An admirable theme for drama or tragedy, but not for 
comedy. Mr. Synge has set out along a mistaken way; 
the *‘ feeble’ country is represented on the feminine side 
chiefly by a strong and stalwart colleen and by a buxom 
widow who has got rid of her man and is looking for 
another; the man that comes “‘ with a name for strength 
and daring ”’ in crime has in a moment of temper knocked 
his old father on the head and killed him! The plot 
briefly is this: Christy Mahon turns up one dark autumn 
evening at the shebeen of Michael James away west on 
the wild coast of County Mayo; he confesses, with no 
great reluctance, to the afore-mentioned murder; is at 
once welcomed warmly by pretty Pegeen Mike, the 
daughter of the house; later on by Widow Quin; is 
appointed pot-boy as being a lad of bravery. In the end 
the father turns up alive and Christy is knocked off his 
pedestal. The hand is the hand of comedy, but under- 
neath surges the voice of mean, despicable, sordid 
tragedy. We could quite understand and accept the 
arrival and warm welcome of a fine, flamboyant figure of 
a man, a daredevil who had committed a great crime; 





such men have over and over again appealed to the 
imagination of a feeble country-side, but this poor devil 
of father-killer, mo. In brief, Mr. Synge has made a 
mistake and used his fine gifts upon unworthy material. 

If the theme could be forgotten, the comedy would be 
wholly delightful ; it is crammed with true Insh humour 
and wit, and—setting aside the one fatal flaw—is racy of 
the soil. We count ourselves among Mr. Synge’s most 
sincere admirers, but we should not be among his friends 
were we not to tell him plainly that The Playboy is an 
error of taste and of observation. 

Lady Gregory’s Spreading The News is a capital farce, 
marred only by a stupid and unnecessary caricature of a 
**removable.” As for the acting, it is as good as we expect 
to have from the Abbey Theatre company; quiet, 
natural, effective. Of all these capital actors Mr. W. G. 
Fay is the best, a born comedian, and as such naturally 
possessed of a gift of pathos also. As with every great 
actor, his eyes are as expressive as his voice and it stirs 
one with gladness to see the laugh-light in them.. The 
total impression of the evening confirmed the opinion we 
have always held and have before expressed as to the 
soundness and wisdom of the aims of the Abbey Theatre. 
Whether or not Mr. W. B. Yeats is the right man to hold 
the helm is another matter, into which we have not at 
present space to inquire, 

W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. ° 








FINE ART 
AN ARRIVAL 


In these days of advertisement, when people seek and 
journalists applaud the sensational! instead of the sensuous 
qualities in a work of art, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to determine the moment when a painter—as the hack 
phrase runs—“ arrives.”” That moment, according to the 
present writer's views, is not when for some reason, as a 
rule quite irrelevant to his art, a painter’s name is 
suddenly blazoned and vulgarised in the daily press, but 
when good intention becomes good achievement, when 
promise has matured to fulfilment. Hence it follows that 
with no help from others, but quietly by his own efforts 
in his own studio, a painter truly arrives when he at last 
succeeds in doing what he has been trying to do, and for 
the outsider nothing remains but to recognise and more or 
less tardily to chronicle the fact. 

For some years now Mr. Sholto Johnstone Douglas has 
been reckoned by the discerning among the most promising 
of our youngest portrait-painters. His occasional exhibits 
at the Academy and elsewhere have been refreshingly 
free from mannerisms, sound in workmanship and varied 
in treatment. Their good qualities have been so un- 
obtrusive that they have met with far less attention than 
they deserve, for Mr. Douglas has done none of those 
things which, if fatal to his art, endow a painter with an 
ephemeral popularity. He has not repeated himself so 
that his pictures might be stereotyped into familiarity, 
he has found no formula to aid his critics and destroy his 
own development, he has abstained from reproducing the 
defects of the fashionable painters of the day, he has not 
sought to astonish by the virulence of his subjects or by 
the violence of his brushwork. He has been content to 
remain the student rather than to ape the master, care- 
fully feeling his way towards greater perfection, yielding 
his reverence more to the old masters than to the new, and 
endeavouring the while to see as they saw instead of 
copying what they painted. 

The steady development of Mr. Douglas’s art and his 
progress during the last decade is made evident by his 
one-man-show at the Alpine Club, that restful little 
gallery which in the backwater of Mill Street seems far 
trom the madding crowd of Bond Street. Of the two- 
score portraits here shown many, I regret, are undated, 
but with the help of those works which have already been 
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exhibited elsewhere it is not difficult to make a guess at 
the chronological order. Interesting in itself the early 
Snake Charmer (33) emphasises the greater life and 
luminosity of the paint in more recent works, and partly 
for this reason, partly by reason of the subject, looks 
quite a stranger in the gallery. For despite the diversity 
of subject and treatment the remaining exhibits may 
broadly be grouped into two classes, the first revealing a 
close adherence to the noble tradition of the early British 
painters, the second showing signs of more modern and 
more cosmopolitan influences. Naturally this classifica- 
tion is not rigid for each class contains exceptions to the 
rule, but on the whole the differences are sufficiently 
marked to justify the division and the first*period may 
be said to culminate in the big portrait group (26) of the 
painter’s sisters. The colour of this ambitious work 
seems to have mellowed with time and it certainly looks 
better at the Alpine Club than it did at the Academy 
some years ago. Though a little difficult to see in its 
present position, its merits as a decoration will be readily 
perceived bya glance at its reflection in the glass door 
opposite, when the whole being condensed—so to speak— 
for the spectator the effectiveness of its patterning is 
obvious. It should perhaps be added that the early 
British influence is not a mere matter of a landscape back- 
ground to a portrait, as in the case of many contemporary 
painters, and this may be made clear by pointing to the 
hint of Romney in the face-painting of Mrs. Russell (16), 
of Lawrence in that of Caroline (27). 

Though undated I imagine the decorative full-length 
of Lady Grove (4) is among the precursors of the second 
period. The arrangement and the red Japanese jacket 
may be a little inspired by Whistler, but the composition 
as a whole is original as well as good, and the pot of 
roses on the ground a happy incident admirably painted, 
The boldly handled Marquise (19) is less successful, being 
artificial and studio-ish in pose, though the harmony of 


greys is pleasing. More satisfactory are the Miss Stutch-, 


ury (32) and Daughters of Major Critchley (29), which 
have the same characteristics of simplicity in arrange- 
ment and colour-scheme. In contrast to these arrange- 
ments in white, with which may be included the romanti- 
cally conceived nocturne group The ““sters (12), is another 
recently exhibited, equally simple and most completely 
successful arrangement in black, The Lady Kinross (38). 
Here Mr. Douglas may be said decisively to have arrived: 
it is the best portrait he has as yet achieved, and its fine 
qualities may be better appreciated at the Alpine Club 
than at the Institute where its environmeat proved 
distracting. The work is full of subtlety and refinement. 
The texture painting of the black eilk dress is admirable, 
yet it is carefully subordinated to the head, to which 
everything in a good portrait should, as here, lead up. 
The face, so full of life and expression, is painted viva- 
ciously, a golden mean between stippled niggling and 
blatant patchwork, and the treatment of the whole is 
broad, strong and dignified. It is an advance on the 
other exhibits in its quality of paint as well as other 
virtues, and suggests the first appearance of the real 
Douglas after a well-spent and well-rewarded appren- 
ticeship. 

The small equestrian portrait, The Earl of Kenmare (35), 
painted in the same year (1905), is a vigorous piece of 
work, wholly different in technique and very pleasant in 
its out-of-door feeling. While this wavers towards the 
early British style, a still later portrait, Marie (23), 
painted last year, is, on the contrary, quite modern 
French. From a _ psychological standpoint it is the 
sharpest rendering ot character in the exhibition, and the 
painting is clever almost to excess. It is a pity the left 
hand was not more carefully put in, for Mr. Douglas, as 
the neighbouring Mrs. Critchley (22) testifies,can paint 
hands very ably when he chooses. The explanation, of 
course, is that here the hand did not particularly interest 
him, and we can easily forgive this little lapse for the 
abundant vitality of the whole, and its assurance that 





Mr. Douglas does not intend to rest even where he has 
arrived in Lady Kinross, but to go forward to further 
triumphs and a still fuller development of his undoubted 
talent. 








MUSIC 
ORLANDO GIBBONS 


THE service which took place in Westminster Abbey last 
week “‘to the Glory of God and in memory of Orlando 
Gibbons ”’ has been so fully described elsewhere that to 
record its details here would be superfluous. Both the 
music performed and the ceremony of unveiling a monu- 
ment in his honour were designed to bring prominently 
to mind the work and personality of a great composer, 
whose name has never been forgotten, though too many 
of his successors in the art are content to revere his name 
alone. True, every church musician and every one who 
frequents cathedral services knows Gibbons’s ‘“‘ Morning 
and Evening Service in F with the Greater Third,” but of 
the seven anthems sung on this occasion probably not one, 
except ‘“‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,” was familiar to 
a majority of the congregation, largely made up as it was 
of musicians: Apart from the obvious value of bringing 
to light beautiful and forgotten music, the placing 
together of so many works by Orlando Gibbons gave 
hearers, whose ears are unused to the music of three 
hundred years ago, a chance of thoroughly assimilating 
its spirit, so that after a little it no longer sounded quaint 
and old-world, but alive and belonging to all time, ‘‘ Ho- 
sanna”’ has often suffered by appearing as an anthem 
after some Magnificat of the garish modern school; 
people have been found to wonder why it lies so low for 
the voices, and they have missed the beauty of the melodic 
climax in which the two treble voices successively rise to 
aD after repeated phrases in which C was the highest 
note. Many devout church-goers, too, bred up to the 
monodic school, have been found to complain of ‘‘ Gib- 
bons in F” that “the parts never seem te catch one 
another up”’; but these characteristics of style only 
protrude themselves when this music is placed side by 
side with other music which is incongruous with it. From 
one point of view we could have wished that it had been 
possible to include the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D 
minor instead of the well-known one in F, not because it 
is more beautiful, but because its length and its more 
elaborate polyphony in five parts make it unlikely that it 
will ever be heard except on such a special occasion as 
this. Moreover, if its Magnificat is no more than a 
worthy example of the polyphonic style, its Nunc 
Dimittis is built up with the same cumulative beauty as 
that in F possesses, and since it begins with a treble 
“‘verse’”’ and culminates in a “ gloria’ of magnificent 
five-part counterpoint, its growth is even more gradual 
and covers a larger outline. 

Since, however, the service in F was chosen and the 
best material of choirs in and around London of the 
cathedral type was collected together to sing it, its 
performance should have been a model of how such 
music ought to be sung. The rapid fempo at which 
the conductor hurried it through made this impossible, so 
that one excellent opportunity was lost, The interpreta- 
tion of the anthems was better; there were genuine and 
successful attempts at an expressive ensemble in several 
instances. But even where no such attempt was 
apparent the power of the music could not be missed by 
a careful hearer. Gibbons, unlike many artists who live 
in a period of transition, combined much of the merit of 
the old school with a distinct knowledge of the younger 
in such a way as to gain fromeach. His parts move 
with all the freedom and individuality which belongs to 
the great age of pure choral art, and yet we realise that 
he quite well understood the wse of blocks of harmony, 
that he valued the identity of chords and could consider 
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their movement in relation to a definite tonality: A 
lance at the construction of the little anthem, “ O Lord 
lift my heart to Thee” shows this, It is so perfect a 
work within a small space that nothing but the fact that 
it is written for five men’s voices can prevent it from 
being very widely used in the future. The inclusion of a 
diminished fourth in the theme (F sharp to B flat) 
besides being a feature of wonderfully expressive beauty, 
is an admission of the relation of dominant to tonic. 
This and its division into a kind of binary form bring it 
very near to modern times, so that the succession of 
chords forming the final cadence is no surprise; though, 
covering harmonies which in modern terms would be 
called, supertonic, dominant, subdominant, tonic, it 
shows complete conception of the principles of key. It 
includes too that beautiful chord which somehow got lost 
in later music, the triad on the flat seventh of the scale. 
Gibbons’s use of this chord alone would yield sufficient 
material for discussion in an article like the present, but 
never did be use it with more rare beauty than on the 
word "righteous ” in the line 


But make me righteous with the just. 


To dwell at length upon the wide range of expression 
which these anthems contain would be impossible. Only 
two other salient types can receive more than a passing 
allusion. One is Gibbons’s treatment of the solo voice, 
alternating with fragments of chorus, in ‘ This is the 
record of John.” Here, especially in setting the ques- 
tions, “‘ Who art thou? Art thou Elias?” etc., he shows 
a power of declamation which seems to disprove Milton’s 
words about Lawes, that he: 


First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent. .. 


so truly do the musical phrases fit the words and so 
free are they from the affectations and conventionality 
of the vocalist. Probably our English music would never 
have been prone to err in this particular had our com- 
posers been less fatally ready to copy everything which 
came from elsewhere; at any rate, as with Gibbons and 
Lawes so at the present day, the composer whose music 
stands highest, retaining the most strongly English char- 
acteristics, is a master in this aspect of the art. 

The other work which cannot be passed over is the 
anthem which was specially edited from manuscript parts 
in the library of Durham Cathedral for this occasion : “‘ O 
God the King of Glory.” Its fugal opening, by bringing 
into close conjunction such notes as B flat and B natural, 
F sharp and F natural, strikes even upon modern ears 
with a curious sense of vague tonality. It has a pleading, 
yearning sound which only a composer of deep and 
reverent insight could have conceived as belonging to the 
opening of the collect for the Sunday after Ascension 
Day. The music gradually grows in force with the 
words and is gathered into stronger and more simply 
diatonic phrases until a point of very intimate expression 
is reached at the words: 


We beseech thee leave us not comfortless, 


The rich counterpoint of “O oo your hands,”’ the 
beauty of the “‘ Amens”’ ending ‘“ Blessed be the Lord,” 
and the healthy vigour of “‘ Lift up your heads,” which 
in some ways anticipates the style of Handel, might be 
dwelt on at length. In passing these anthems over with so 
slight a mention we may hope that having been heard at 
Westminster none will be allowed to sink into oblivion 
again. If all the choirs who had a part in this festival 
henceforth included its music in their regular service lists 
even for only occasional performance we should never in 
London be very long without an opportunity of hearing 
Gibbons. And there is more than this to be done; there 
are other anthems already published in cheap form which 
are so rarely heard that there is littlo wonder that pub- 
lishers do not hasten to complete a “ popular edition” 
of the whole of Gibbons. This festival must have revealed 





to many church musicians that here is a mine of treasure 
which must be thoroughly explored; the modest and 
dignified monument in the Abbey will be another daily 
reminder of the fact by the refined and lofty features 
which it portrays, and its simple inscription : 


ORLANDO GIBBONS. ORGANIST 1625. 


H. C. C, 








CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEW LIGHT ON SHAKESPEARE 
* To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1tr,—Bearing in mind the common medizval comparison of 
the body politic to the body physical, we may perhaps see a 
more precise meaning in certain lines of Shakespeare than has 
hitherto been given to them. John of Salisbury (Policraticus, 
v. 2; ** Poole’s Illustrations of Medieval Thought,” p. 236), 
following earlier writers, ae religion by the soul, the 
prince by the head, the soldiery by the hand, and the coun- 
sellors by the heart. This last metaphor is particularly 
noticeable. When then, we find (Coriolanus 1, i. 107): 


“* The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The counsellor heart, the arm our soldier, 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter,” 


it looks as if Shakespeare had this medieval classification in 
his mind. Moreover, remembering that to John of Salisbury 
the foot was the artisan class, Menenius’ comparison of the 
“first citizen” to the “great toe’”’ gains point. But further 
(Hamiet I, ii. 46) King Claudius’s speech to Laertes receives 
special meaning : 


** The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more instrumental to the mouth, 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father.” 


The simile is not general, but precise and definite: the king is 
the head, Polonius, as counsellor, is the heart; the king, as 
soldier, is the hand, Polonius, as orator, the mouth. What 
then before was vague, becomes clear and distinct. It would 
be interesting to know whence Shakespeare derived his infor- 
mation. 

E, E, KELtett. 


LES MAITRES D’AUTREFOIS 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—Miss M. Dickson is welcome to her opinion. The 
point is that your correspondents now know that a transla- 
tion of “‘ Les Maitres D’Autrefois ’’ exists. They should have 
assured themselves of this fact before raising a hullabaloo 
about the indifference of publishers. 

C. Lewis Hinpb. 


THE MINOR POET 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Apropos of your recent article on Minor Poets, your 
readers may be interested in an experiment we are making. 
Recognising the difficulty and expense of comparatively un- 
known and unpublished poets gaining the attention of the 
public in volume form, and also the small measure of apprecia- 
tion received even by those who are superior to this category, 
we have arranged to publish a novel anthology—a selection 
of original verse by more or less unknown writers, ¢.g., 
unknown to the poetry reading public which, despite the 
critics, we believe exists. It was recently asserted that while 
the United States produces a large amount of really good verse, 
there are very few writers of meritorious ‘‘minor” poetry 
in this country, and that for the few there are no buyers. We 
think, however, that good poetical work is done in England 
still by a large body of writers, and that if issued under 
influential auspices and not semi-privately a market can be 
found for it. The anthology we Saws in hand is under the 
editorship of Mr. Fred Bowles, who will make a careful selec- 
tion from the work submitted and will include only really 
good poetical matter, An interesting volume contributed by 
about a score writers will be the result. We shall be glad to 
supply further details to any readers to whom the experiment 
appeals, 

THE SECRETARY. 


The Authors’ Association, Darlington. 
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FARMER’S “*LOST” TUDOR PLAYS 
To the Editor of THzE ACADEMY 


S1r,—By way of appendix to your review of Mr. Farmer’s 
**Lost”’ Tudor Plays, in your issue of June 8, I should like to 
make a few remarks upon the curious and interesting Anglo- 
Dutch jargon, put into the mouth of Hance in the interlude 
of Wealth and Health. Mr. Farmer in his note says that ‘it 
was simply impossible to make sense out of it. Many of the 
words have no resemblance to anything in Dutch. It was 
submitted to Dutch and German scholars to no effect.” 

I was therefore agreeably surprised, on attacking the play 
for myself, to find that I could translate practically every 
word of it. My principal object now is to draw attention to 
the fact that one of the Dutch speeches contains a valuable 
bit of internal evidence, hitherto overlooked, as to the date 
of the play. Hance says (p. 287): 


**Ic best de manikin van de keining dangliter 
De grot keyser kind.” 


This can only mean : 


‘** 1 am the man of the King of England, 
The great Emperor’s child.” 


The only King of England (‘‘ Keining d’Angliter ’’) who could 
also be styled ‘‘ the great Emperor’s child’’ was Philip, son of 
the Emperor Charles V. Hazlitt is thus confirmed in his 
statement that the book was printed in 1558. Considerations 
of space forbid me from going over all Hance’s speeches in 
detail. I will conclude by drawing attention to some of his 
quaint swear-words. He is fond of swearing “‘ By the Mother 
of God !”’ which Mr. Farmer prints indifferently By the moder 
Got/ and Be de moro goi/ Another of his oaths, Begotts 
nemerick / means ‘‘ By God’s Heaven!’ The last word should 
obviously be hemelrick. By Gots drswse / is apparently an old 
form of the oath which in modern Dutch is cut down to 
Droes! By min bere! should be By min here /i.e., “ By my 
Lord!” 
Jas. Pratt, Junior. 


BACON v. SHAKESPEARE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—The parallelisms cited by Baconians as evidences of 
authorship might with equal consistency be used conversely 
by Shakespeareans to prove that Shakespeare wrote some of 
Bacon’s works. If one would seriously consider Bacon’s politi- 
cal career and the time he devoted to philosophical works, is 
there not lacking a sense of proportion in believing he could 
possibly have written all those wonderful dramas, in them- 
selves a life’s work. Shakespeare gives a very pertinent reply 
to this controversy in Troilus and Cressida, Act 1, scene ii. By 
changing the names of Troilus to Bacon, and Hector to 
Shakespeare, the dialogue will run as follows: 


PanDorus. Well, I say Bacon is Bacon. 
Cressipa, Then you say as I say; for I am sure he is not 
Shakespeare. 
P PanpDorus, No, nor Shakespeare is not Bacon in some 
egrees. 
RESSIDA. ’Tis just to each of them, he is himself. 


Did the whole of the Elizabethan poets, from Richard 
Barnfield to Ben Jonson, join in a ———- to use Shake- 
speare as the pen-name for Bacon ? Did Heminge and Condell 
lie when they wrote: ‘‘ It had been a thing, we confess, worthy 
to have been wished that the author had lived to have set 
forth and overseen his own writings," and why did Bacon 
cease writing plays after Shakespeare’s death? There was 
money in them and Bacon was not out of want. Is the 
reason to be found in the following: Bacon was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In the Returne from Parnassus, 
published in 1606 (Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vol. ix. p. 194), Kemp 
the actor says: “Few of the University pen play well, they 
smell too muc' of that writer ovid and that writer metamor- 
— and talk too much of Proserpine and Jupiter. Why, 

ere’s our fellow Shakespeare puts them all down—ay, and Ben 
Jonson too." 

Will Baconians look upon the picture at Stratford-on-Avon 
and on this: “In the Embankment Gardens at Charing Cross 
stands an old crumbling gate—once a water gate, designed by 
Inigo Jones for the Duke of Buckingham, as the entrance to 
an intended palace—this is all that remains to mark the site 
of York House, formerly the residence of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 





Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, where Francis, his youngest 
son, was born. Even the adjacent streets have all turned 
traitors and usurped the names of Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, but of ‘the greatest and meanest of mankind’— 
nothing.”’ * 
Tom JONEs. 
June 10. 





To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I thank your reviewer of Mr. Crawford’s second 
series of ‘‘ Collectanea”’ for his kindly criticism of my letter 
on this subject. 

I do not pretend to Mr. Crawford’s scholarship; and he is 
one of the few Shakespeareans I have never dared to tackle. 
But I trust he will answer my last letter in the ACADEMY 
asking for a third Elizabethan or Jacobean parallelism to 
“‘ dexteriously ”’ and ‘‘ eclipse endured.”’ 

Your reviewer says: “He [i.e., myself] has produced two 
striking parallels between Shakespeare and Bacon ; if these 
were explained away, he could perhaps produce a dozen 
more, and so on ad infinitum.” If the two specimens I have 
given are ‘‘ explained away” by any of your readers I shall 
do nothing of the nature that your reviewer suggests. I-shall 
acknowledge defeat. Asa humble student of English litera- 
ture, I am simply asking for information from Mr. Crawford 
and your other readers which I have been unable to obtain 
elsewhere, 

GEORGE STRONACH, 





HASA—FONTEVRAULT 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. Cesaresco’s “‘ casa,’’ pronounced “hasa,"’ which I 
have long known, does not trench on the question of “ mihi,”’ 
sounded “ mikhi." 

Lady Antrobus (pp. 556, 557), basing her article on Rev. 
Baring Gould’s inaccurate “ Brittany”’ (for instance, he cuts 
up St. Germain into two distinct saints !) and ona work which 
she attributes indifferently to the Welshman Inigo Jones and 
to his nephew, places Fontevrault in Normandy! I was there 
last Whit Monday, and it is in Maine et Loire, the Abbey being 
shockingly badly looked after, and the prison, gendarmerie 
and cemetery being all huddled up with the Abbaye. No 
wonder a question was ee asked in Parliament about 
repatriating Coeur de Lion and his three princely companions, 
there lying 


H. H. JOHNSON. 


“MAD DOGS" 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—May I thank “ A. D.” for his timely denunciation of 
those well-advertised irresponsibles who;e 5 amg opinions 
have so wide a circulation in the land? His paper on “Mad 
Dogs” is no whit exaggerated. Those whose lives are spent 
in the proud provinces are perhaps best qualified to corrobo- 
rate his remarks, for they are painfully aware of the profound 
mischief wrought in impressionable minds by the publication 
of absolutely unimportant views held, or apparently held, by 
absolutely unimportant people. 

This has long been the country of ready-made opinions on 
art and literature. That is bad enough. But it may soon 
become the land of an Ignatian-made morality. That would 
be much worse. Yet the inevitable outcome of the attitude 
of our sensational daily press (which systematically praises 
mediocrity and pillories merit) has been to colour the casual 
and considered utterances of provincial pulpits, platforms, 
and drawing-rooms with the odious puritanism and heartless 
arrogance of a few shallow busybodies who have managed (by 
this superb melodrama) to captivate the newspapers. If only 
our daily papers would for the future confine their subject- 
matter to the record of events, many of us in the proviaces, 
if not stimulated to intellectual independence, would at an 
rate be rid of the continuous iaterchange of borrowed banali- 
ties. Better an atmosphere of wholesome silence and complete 
mental quiescence than our present babel of theological, 
literary, and social quacks! 

WitFriD M. LEADMAN, 





* Dr, A, E. Abbott, ‘‘ Life of Bacon,” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
BIOGRAPHY 


Parker, Charles Stuart. Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, 
1792-1861. 2vols. Murray, 24s. net. 


CLASSICAL 


The Medea of Euripides. Acting Version for the Performances 
given by University and dford Colleges, University of 
London on June 13, 14 and 15, 1907. With a translation by 
Gilbert Murray, Allen, Is. 


DRAMA 

Synge, J.M. The Playboy of the Western World. A Comedy in 
Three Acts. Maunsel, 2s. net. 

Wiley, Sara King. Zhe Coming of Philibert. Macmillan, 5s. 
net. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Milton: Early wg Comus, Lycidas, Edited by S. E. Goggin 

and A. F, Watt. Clive, n.p. 


Oswald, Lina. My Little French Friends. With illustrations by 
by Jean Bakewell. Alexander Moring, 2s. 


Le Coup @Etat, par Victor Hugo. Edited by J. W. Longsdon. 
Arnold, 1s. 6d. 
FICTION 
Clarke, T. Kingston. Zhe “ Widda-Man.” Constable, 6s. 


Bennett, Arnold. Zhe Grim Smile of the Five Towns. 
Chapman & Hall, 6s. 


Beckett, Arthur. Emancipation. Sisley’s, 6s. 
Everard, Florence. A Nodle Fool. Arrowsmith, 6s. 
Adams, Andy. Reed Anthony, Cowman. An Autobiography. 


Constable, 6s. 
HISTORY 
Pollard, A. F. Factors in Modern History. Constable, 7s. 6d. 
net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The roy * Waead Genealogical Directory, 1907. Chas. A. Bernau, 
Ios. 6d. 

Crackanthorpe, Montague. Population and Progress. Chapman 
& Hall, 2s. 6d. net. 

Gomme, Laurence. The Governance of London. Unwin, t5s. net. 

Forty-one Facsimiles of dated Christian Arabic Manuscripts. 
With text and English translation. By Agnes Smith Lewis 
und Margaret Dunlop Gibson, Cambridge: University Press, 
Ios. 6d. net. 

Duthie, David Wallace. The Case of Sir John Fastolf and 
other historical studies. Smith, Elder, 5s. net. 

Wilson, H. Arthur, Zhe Failure of Modern Socialism. A Reply 
to Blatchford’s “ Not Guilty.” Drane, n.p. 

Jowett, J. H. Zhe Silver Lining. Melrose, 3s. 6d. net. 

Birch, J. Cricket Facts and Figures. Drane, 2s. 6d. net. 


Burnaby, Evelyn. Memories of Famous Trials. Sisley’s, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Sicily and England. Political and Social Reminiscences, 1848- 
1870. By Tina Whitaker. Constable, ros. 6d. net. 


Brooks, Sydney. Zhe New Ireland. Maunsel, ts. net. 


Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. Select narratives from the 
“ Principal Navigations” of Hakluyt. Edited by Edward 
John Payne. With additional notes, maps, etc., by Raymond 
Beazley. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 4s. 6d. 


Shakespeare, Der Dichter und sein Werk. Von Dr. Max J. Wolff. 
Erster Band. Miinchen. C.H. Beck. 6 Mark. 


Svenske, Anders. Sweden's Rights and her resent Political 
Position. Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 

De Nolhac, Pierre. Petrargue et ’humanisme. Nouvelle édi- 
tion, remaniée et augmentée, avec un portrait inédit de 
Petrarque et des facsimiles de ses manuscrits. 2vols. Paris: 
Librairie Honoré Champion, n.p. 


Graham, John W. The Destruction of Daylight. A study in the 
Smoke Problem. Allen, 2s. 6d. net. 


Scoffern, David. A Holiday in Hades. The Rialto Press, 
as. 6d. 


Oeuvres en prose de Richard Wagner. Traduites en trancais par J. 
G. Prod’homme. Tome ipremier. Paris: Libriarie Ch. 
Delagrave, 3 fr. 50, 





Ashley-Cooper, F. S. Cricket and Cricketers. Philadelphia: 
published at the office of the American Cricketer, n.p. 

Burrows, Ronald M. Zhe Discoveries in Crete, and their 
bearing on the history of ancient civilisation. Murray, 5s. net. 

The Mediaeval Town Series. Dublin. By D, A. Chart, Dent, 
4s. 6d. net. 

Dodd, M. D. Ashley. Zhe Days of a Year. Elkin Mathews; 
2s. 6d. net. 

Marlborough's Travellers’ Practical Manual of Conversation. 


In four languages: English, French, German and Italian. 
Marlborough, ts. 6d. 


Bell, Richard. Trade Unionism. Jack, 1s. net. 
Kaufman, M. The Housing of the Working Classes, Jack, Is. net. 


MUSIC. 


Glyn, Margaret H, The Rhythmic Conception of Music. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 


POETRY 
Cope, George C. Poems. Elkin Mathews, 4s. 6d. net. 
Craven, Arthur. Joe Skinner. Elkin Mathews, Is. 6d. net. 
Adams, Alfred Wallace. Zife’s Cameos. Elliot Stock, 45. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The Hambledon Men. Edited by E. V, Lucas, Frowde, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Praeterita. 3vols. By John Ruskin. Allen, 2s. 6d. net. each. 


Quisanté. By Anthony Hope. Jncomparable Bellairs. By 
Agnes and Egerton Castle. Rodert Elsmere. By Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. Nelson, 7d. net. each. 


Johnston, Mary. The Goddess of Reason. Constable, 7s. 6d. net: 
Vachell, H. A. John Charity. Murray, 2s. 6d, net. 


THEOLOGY 
Henry, S. Christus Redivivus. Drane, §s. net. 


Walker, Rev. W.L. What about the New Theology? Clarke, 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Library of the Soul. S¢. Francis de Sales. Edited by the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould. William Law. Edited by the Rev. 
Principal Hodgson, Jack, n.p. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Lectures Frangaises. Book IV. By M. A. Gerothwohl. 
(Arnold, 1s. 6d.)—Verily “of making many books there is no 
end,” whether or not it be true that “‘much study is a 
weariness of the flesh.”” This volume of forty-six ‘* choice 
extracts from French writers and poets” is printed with 
admirable clearness and in a fair proportion of its pages 
leaves the hard bealen track which is generally followed by 
books of its kind. It contains a few pages of short notes, 
chiefly historical and biographical, and is provided with a 
small vocabulary which, in a collection of *‘ Unseens,” strikes 
one as being as much out of place as the four illustrations 
which in odd places break the text. Doubtless the book will 
be found interesting and instructive to those who use it, but 
in the interests of both the writers who compile and the parents 
who have to buy such books, it seems a pity that publishers 
cannot so organise as to avoid the unnecessary multiplicity 
which exists in productions of this kind, 





English History from Original Sources. 1155-1485. By 
Morgan and Balley. (Blackie & Son, 2s. 6d.)—The object of 
this book, as set forth in the preface, is to enable the pupil, 
at each stage of his nation’s story, to ‘“‘read for himself 
(whenever it is possible) the words of the men who first told 
the tale” ; and it must be conceded at once that the method 
helps to make events live and imparts to them a fuller 
interest. The book needs to be used as a companion to an 
ordinary school history; in itself it is too disconnected and 
tends to emphasise particular events at the expense of a 
general view of the whole period. Used as a supplementary 
reader the book should prove a valuable addition to class-room 
literature, and for private study the list of ‘‘ Tales and Plays 
illustrating the Period" is excellent. Authors and publishers 
alike have reason to be pleased with the compilation and turn- 
out of the book. 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 





THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly, 
A Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each Week. Also List ot Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C, 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


PopuLak FEATURES ARE:— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fulest Reports of ali Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 


Tue Eveninc Paper OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FAMILY, 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


QOvricess Newton Street, Hotsorn, Lonp>., W.C. 





Nervous Disorders’ 


The nerves need a constant supply 
of phosphates to keep them steady 
and strong. A deficiency of the phos- - 
phates causes a lowering of nervous 
tone, indicated by exhaustion, rest- 
lessness, headache or insomnia, 





Horsford’s « 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 


furnishes the phosphates ina pure and 
abundantform. It repairs waste, re- 
stores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Diseases. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock 
he can obtain it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old 
Street, London, E. C. 














“PUBLIC OPINION was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, and 
was one of the last journals he read.”—Dr. W. R. NICOLL, in the 
“British Weekly,” May 2, 1907. 


. Public Opinion . 


PRICE TWOPENCE 
A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 
The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide a Weekly 


Review of current thought and activity as it is expressed in the 
World’s Newspapers, Magazines, and Books. 

This object has been achieved with considerable success ever 
since PUBLIC OPINION was started in 1860. In the 47 
years since then it has consistently carried out its policy. 

The need for a paper like PUBLIC OPINION increases 
with the years, for life becomes more complex, and the busy 
man, though anxious to keep in touch with new developments of 
thought and activity, has not the time to read the many papers 
which would give him the needed facts.) PUBLIC OPINION 
seeks to do this for him, and to present just that précis of life and 
thought which will enable him to quickly understand what is 
going on in the world. 

PUBLIC OPINION (Published every Friday, price Two- 
pence, 32 pages) can be obtained from any Newsagent or 
Bookstall, or will be sent post-free for one year to any address in 
tho United Kingdom for tos. tod. ; and to any place abroad for 
13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to PUBLIC 
OPINION, 30 & 31- Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C, 





“4 know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly PUBLIC 
OPINION.”—“ Daily News,” May 15, 1907, — 








Literary Competition 
A PRIZE OF £50 


OFFERED BY THE 


Saturday Westminster 


The ‘‘ Westminster” PROBLEMS and PRIZES PAGE is now in 
its fourth year and numbers among its contributors many well-known 
scholars and poets, as well as an ever-increasing company of brilliant 
amateurs. The foundations of several promising literary careers have 
been laid in its columns, and among the Prize-Winners of To-Day there 
is certainly more than one Poet of To-Morrow. 

With the object of attracting both serious and imaginative writers the 
“ Westminster " is offering a Prize of 


£50 


for a piece of prose work dealing with a topic of great general interest. 
The subject and full particulars of the Competition were announced in the 
issue for May 25. 


The SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, which is the 

weekly edition of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,’ caa 

be obtained of all newsagents and bookstalls, price 

One Penny, or post free from the offices for three 
halfpence a week. 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.G , 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India 


New Edition, published under the authority of His Majesty's Secretary of State for India 
in Council. Fol. I. DESCRIPTIVE; Vol. IL]. ECONOMIC; Vol. 1V. ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE. 8vo clth, 6s. net ; with morocco back, 7s: 6d. net per volume. The subscrip- 
tion price for the e work of twenty-six volumes, bound in cloth, is £5 net, or £6 6s. in 
leather, to be paid if& advance ; and the subscription list will remain o until the publica- 
tion of the first five volumes of the body of the ‘‘Gazetteer.” The Atlas may be purc 
separately at 15s. net in cloth, or 17s. 6d. net in leather : and the remaining twenty-one 
v lumes at £4 45. net in cloth, or £5 5s. net in leather; payable on publication of the first 
instalment ot the body of the “‘ Gazetteer.” 

Western Morninc News.—“ Those who are familiar with the earlier editions of this great 
work will scarcely recognise it inj its; new and ¢ ded form. ite an army of writers has 
been called into service for its production, and every branch of the wide intricate subject dealt 
with has received special treatment by an expert. . As a literary presentment of the great 
Indian Empire in itsevery department, historical, physical, social, economic, literary and 
religious, this great work is sciliy and ct and it my be questioned whether any country in the 
world has been more sy ica pletely mapped out and described in print.” 


Ancient Khotan 


Detailed Report of Archeological aiesation in Chinese a carried out and 
described under the orders of H.M. Indian Government. AUREL STEIN. 
Vol. I.: TEXT, with descriptive list of antiquities by Frep H. ft 72 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, and fs og by L. D. Barnett, S. W. Bushell, E. Chavannes, 
A. H. Church, A. H. Francke, L. de Loczy, D. S. Margoliouth, E. j. Rapson, F. W. 
Thomas. Vol. II., Plates. 4to, cloth, £5 5s. net. 


Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta 


Including the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Volume I. Part I. THE 
EARLY FOREIGN Pieess AND THE GUPTAS. Part II. ANCIENT 
COINS OF INDIAN TY Part III. PERSIAN, MEDIAEVAL, SOUTH 
INDIAN, AND MISCELLANEOUS COINS. By VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., 
.RN.S., M.R.A.S., 1.C,S.Retd. Royal Byo, cloth, with 3: Plates, 30s. net. 
Or separately, fi I., with.18 Plates, 15s. nét ; ‘Part IL. +» with 5 Plates, 6s. net; Part I{I., 








with 8 Plates, ros. 

Vol. II. with 2§ Plates. Part I. ‘oes | tas OF DELHI. RET II. CONTEM. 
wry DYNASTIES IN INDIA. + B ELSON WRIGHT. I.C.S., F.R.N.S., 
R.A.S. Royal 8vo, cloth, 30s.,net. (Pub ished ’ the Trustees of the Indian Museum. ) 

Acapemy.—‘‘ The numismatist will welcgme..the initial volume . ; . it is a model of 
catalogue-making . . . The catalogue is a model of clear and careful emeepenet. Each part 
and — section has its brief historical introduction and bibliography, andthe catalogue pages 
display in ruled columns the serial number, museum (whether Indian Museum or Asiatic Society 

St Bengals, metal, weight, and size, obverse and reverse of each coin, with remarks as to 
hn. condition and authenticity. The 31 plates are remarkably clear photographs from 
— made by Mr. A. P. Ready, of the British Museum, and there are three good plates of 
ams from Bactrian, Kushan, Indo-Parthian and Gupta coins. To say that the book is 

Soned bn the Clarendon Press renders comment upon type, Paper and bindin; ng superfluous. The 

alike upon their 
owes a sincere 


Tadien Museum collections, after all their vicissitudes, may be con tulat 
cataloguer and their catalogue, and to both every student of “Ind 
expression of thanks.” 


The Indian Army: A Sketch of its 
History and Or rganisation 3 


Reprinted from the Third Edition of ‘*Imperial Gazetteer.” 8vo, paper covers, rs. net 


Probability, the Foundation of 


Eugenies 


The Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered on J yr 5s 1907. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., 
8vo, paper covers, rs. ar 


Lectures on Plant Physiolo , or 


BY Dr. LUDWIG JOST. Authorised English nySIC by 
F.L.S. With 172 IlJustrations, 8vo, cloth, 21s. net; half morocco, 248. ret. 


The’ Proverbs ‘of Alfred 


Re-edited from the MSS. by W. W. S. KEAT. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossaria 
Index. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Art of Counterpoint, and its Appli- 
cation as a Decorative Prineiple. 


By C. H. ‘KITSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. n 
Daily TELEGRAPH. —" The autlior takes the éerisible Sew that the rples Of*counterpoint, as 
commonly set “forth; tend to mechanical, andyconséquefitly unmusical writing, with results 
sometimes fatal to inspiration, and leading as Gften as pot to the discarding of all harmonic and 
structural laws,. A number of distinguished autho ities have been consulted in the preparation 
of the book, which may be commended to the notice both of students and of those to whom 
counterpoint means something more than an exercise in musical pedantry and prejudice.” 


Le Colonel Chabert 


» a Edited by H. W. PRESTON, M.A, Crown 8vo. (Oaford Modern French 
ries.) 28 


Jeanne 


By SAND. Edited by CECILE HUGON, Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


Christabel 


Maat T. COLERIDGE. Illustrated by a Collotype Facsimile of the me 
script and _ avure Portrait, with Introduction, History of the Poem. 

—"~ a be 5 . COLERIDGE, Hon.F.R.S.1. Published under the Direction 
ore the ww | of Literature. 4to, leather back, Morris sides and end-papers, gilt 
top, pp,’ 2 lpg 4 Illustrations, 21s. net 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, -£.C. 





Demorials of the 
Counties of England. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. each net. 





MEMORIALS OF OLD OXFORDSHIRE. 
Edited by. the Rev. P. H. DiTCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. Dedicated by kind permis. 
sion tothe Right Hon. the Earl of Jersey, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

“This beautiful book contains an exhaustive history of ‘the —e © Oxford,’ to 
which so many distinguished scholars and politicians look back with affection. We 
must refer the reader to the volume itself and only wish that we had space 
to quote extracts from its interesting pages.” —Sfectator. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD DEVONSHIRE. 


Edited by F. J. SNELL, M.A. Dedicated by kind permission to the Right Hon. 
Viscount Ebrington, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 
‘* A fascinating volume which will be prized by thoughtful Devonians wherever they 
may be found , . . richly Illustrated, some rare engravings yey represented.” — 
in Jonrnal, 


MEMORIALS OF OLD HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Edited by Rev. COMPTON READE, M.A. Dedicated by kind permission to Sir 
Joun G, COTTERELL, Bart., Lord Lieutenant of the County. 

** Another of t>ese interesting volumes like the ‘Memorials of Old Devonshire,’ 
which we noted a week or two ago, containing »miscellaneous papers on the 
history, topography, and families of the county by competent writers, with photo- 
graphs and other illustrations. ”"— 7émes. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Edited by Percy Cross STANDING Dedicated by kind permission to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, G.C.B , Lord Chamberlain. 
**, , . The book, which contains some magnificent illustrations, will be warmly 
welcomed by all lovers of our county and its entertaining history."— West Herts and 
Watford Observer. 
. . « The volume asa whole is an admirable and informing one, and all Hert- 
fordshire folk should possess it, if only as a partial antidote to the suburbanism which 
threatens to overwhelm their beautiful county.”—Guardian. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD HAMPSHIRE. 
Edited by the Rev. G. E. JEANS, M.A.,F.S.A. Dedicated by kind permission to 
His Grace the Duke of Wedlington, K.G. 
**Memorials of the Counties of England’ is worthily carried on in this interesting 
and readable volume.”—Scotsman. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD SOMERSET. 
Edited by F. J. SNELL,M.A. Dedicated by kind permission to the Most Hon. the 
Marquis of Bath. 

‘t In these pages, as in a mirror, the whole life of the county, legendary, romantic, 
historical, comes into view, for in truth the book is written with happy union of 
knowledge‘and enthusiasm—a fine bit of glowing mosaic put together by fifteen writers 
Into a realistic picture of the county,”"—Standard. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD WILTSHIRE. 
Edited by Miss ALICE DRYDEN. 
‘* The admirable series of County Memorials . . . will, it is safe to say, include no 
volume of greater interest than that devoted to Wiltshire. "—Daily Telegraph. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD KENT. 
Edited by P. H. DiTcHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., and GEORGE CLINCH, F.G.S. Dedi- 
cated by special permission to the Right Hon. Lord Northbourne, FS.A. With 
nuwierous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 
“ Another volume in‘ Méssrs. Bemrose’s famous series of books dealing with the 
archeology of English Counties, Printing, illustrations, and matter leave nothing to 
be desired.” —Daily Graphic. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD SHROPSHIRE. 


Edited by THoMAS AUDEN, M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 

‘*A well-written and finely illustrated volume. rich in sidelights, not merely on 
Shropshire (of which, ‘indeed, the picture is intimate), but on the affairs of the 
kingdom.” — Standard. 

‘* Quite the best volume which has appeared so far in a series that has throughout 
maintained a very high level.” — 7ridune. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
Complete Catalogue will be sent on Application. 
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